WHY I AM A CHRISTIAN 


I was born in a Moslem family. My fathers were all very earnest 
. Moslems, observing strictly the Islamic practices and traditions. One 
of our close relatives was the Imam of the city, who used to come to 
my home to read the passages from the Koran and to tell me some 
stories. In 1886, there came to Paoning from Hanchung in Shensi 
some English missionaries, who rented part of our house. I was too 
young then to understand much about religion, but those stories 
from the Koran seemed to be very interesting to me. The Old and 
_ New Testaments of the Christians and the explanations given by the 
missionaries again greatly enchanted me. However, I was yet half 
believing and half doubting. In 1888, the missionaries rented some 
more rooms from us to open a school, and engaged an old scholar to | 
teach. For convenience’s sake, I joined that school. In five years I re- 
ceived much religious training. The characters of those Westerners 
moved me very much. The one who attracted me most among them — 
was a lady missionary, Miss F. M. Williams, whose meekness and 
kindness were really Christ-like. Rev. Walter Taylor was another one, 
whom I can never forget during my life. Once I suffered from fever, 
and nearly lost my life. During my sickness, Mr. Taylor looked after 
me every day. Through his love, I to know Jesus. I was re-born 
both physically and spiritually. In 1899, I was appointed an evange- 
list. It has been well over forty years now, and my faith in, and my 
_ love of, the Lord are even greater. Now I shall explain why I believe 
in Jesus: 
Neen was willing to sacrifice for us, die for us, and forgive our sins, 
and we shall be saved through faith in His grace. 

I use Christ’s Cross as a — to control my own passions. When 
we cannot control our fleshly lusts by means of reason, let us think 
of the Cross of Jesus, the sure way of victory (cf. Gal. 5:24). 

The Cross is the highest expression of love, through which we 
shall be able to make the home a group of loving, mutual helping 
and co-operating members, to give the people of all classes in the na- 
tion brotherly friendliness, and to spread international good-will 
which naturally results in peace and harmony among the nations. 
If we practice the spirit of the Cross in our lives, it will not be diffi- 
cult to make the whole world into the Kingdom of God. 

My conversion from Islam to Christianity was not because I was 
compelled or lured to do so. It was a natural result of my reasoning. 
The religious experience I gained through faith helps me stick to 


my Ministry through all my life. BisHop Ku Ho Linc 


East Szechuan, China Ttanslated by EstHeR Wen-CuuIn Hu 
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ON FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


“Freedom of religion”; it sounds simple and elemental. But it is 
neither. For it presupposes not only a philosophy of the state, of re- 
ligion, and of the individual, but in each case a certain definite phi- 
losophy. And further it must be remembered that the practice of re- 
ligious freedom is a relatively new phenomenon in world history. In 
both Christendom and Islam through the centuries, tradition, so- 
ciety, religious authorities, and the state have agreed in requiring, 
and if need be compelling, the individual to conform to the religious 
pattern which they favored. 

There are current today under the name of “freedom of religion” 
a number of conceptions which stem in reality from authoritarian 
roots. | 

There is the idea of the freedom of a minority group, it may. be 
racial, to continue unmolested in the beliefs and practices of its an- 
cestral faith. Such toleration has been characteristic of Islam in re- 
lation to Christian and Jewish minorities that acknowledged Mos- 
lem sovereignty. On occasion this toleration was extended to Ma- 
gians in Persia, and even to Hindus in India. In the Middle Ages, 
Jews and members of heretical sects who fled from Christian persecu- 
tion in Europe profited from this same toleration, and found a refuge © 
in the Ottoman Empire. Yet the Islamic state did not hesitate to take 
radically repressive measures against its own heretics (zindiq). As 
the extreme of bigotry, the demand of Philip II of Spain for — 
conformity throughout-his dominions is notorious. : 

There is the idea of freedom for the members of a minority group 
to propagate their religious faith. So the Islamic state permitted 
Nestorian Christians to spread Christianity freely among the non- 
Moslem peoples of Asia, but it forbade such efforts among Moslems. 
Similarly Byzantium forbade Jews, under pain of death, to attempt 
to make Christians Judaize. 

There is the idea of freedom for any individual to refuse to con- 
form to the religious beliefs and practices of his group. Both Christen- 
dom and Islam have on many occasions denied this freedom to their 
adherents. The treatment of heretics in Christendom, ranging from 
minor discriminations and disabilities up to confiscation of goods 
and burning at the stake during the Middle Ages, is an alarming © 
illustration. The Moslem law of apostasy is still in force. A certain — 
right to change one’s faith has always been acknowledged. A Jew 
might become a Christian, and a Christian might become a Mos- 
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lem. But it was a “one-way” road. The Christian might not turn to 
Judaism, nor the Moslem accept Christianity. 
There is also the idea that, when a government or society does 
not grant any of these three forms of religious.freedom, it may be 

compelled to do so by pressure from without. The pressure may be 
social, economic, political, or military. It cannot be denied that at . 
times such external pressure has led to the relaxing of oppressive laws, 
or has secured to religious non-conformists a freedom which they 
had not before enjoyed. So state Shintoism and all its requirements 
have been abolished in Japan. However, the question always remains 
whether freedom so obtained may not be revoked when external 
pressure slackens, whether ways may not be found to circumvent 
such a concession, whether social disapproval will not render the 
concession inoperative, whether the concession will not provoke 
smouldering resentment. 

All these conceptions of “freedom of religion” have a common 
weakness in that they concern a freedom that can be granted by gov- 
ernment. This is tacitly to recognize the right of government to con- 
trol the religious beliefs and practices of the individuals under its — 
sovereignty, and what the state bestows the state can take away. Yet 
this has been the accepted idea since the days of Constantine the 
Great among many Christians, and the accepted idea among Mos- 
lems. 

Genuine “freedom of religion” rests upon entirely different 
foundations. For it holds that religion is not a matter primarily of 
dogma, canon law, and ritual, that can be prescribed by any author- 
ity, but of the personal and direct relation of the individual to his 
Creator. It holds that every individual is responsible directly to God 
for what he believes and does in matters of religion, and subject in 
these matters to the dictates of his conscience alone. It holds that 
the state exists for the administration of public affairs, and is the © 
servant of the people, not their master, and that what the conscience 
of the individual may dictate in religious matters is none of the state’s 
concern. It posits that freedom of religion is a natural right and en- 
dowment, not a grant from any state or religious organization. The 
adherence of the individual to any form of belief or practice, or to 
any religious group, is and in the nature | of the case inherently must 
be purely an affair of his own conviction and will. 

It has been essentially these conceptions on which has rested the 

_ freedom of religion which has come to prevail in “non-conformist” 
_ Christian countries. That an autocratic state graciously has granted 
to certain of its subjects the right to dissent in religious matters is 
not the case. Rather the people, in one way or another, have decreed 
that the state has no right to interfere in their religious affairs. It is 
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true that the dissenters, having achieved a measure of freedom, may 
have denied for a time to other dissenting groups the very freedom 
that they claimed for themselves. But progress has come, however 
slow, through expansion of the area to which these comeagtione 
were recognized as applying. 

How can true freedom of religion be realized in a society where 
such conceptions are not held, and where this natural right : not 
admitted? The answer is by processes similar to those by which the 
right has come to be recognized in the societies where it is now ac- 
cepted. Public opinion and public conscience must sense the need for 
this freedom, and become aroused and begin to seek it. A growing 
consciousness of the need may result from contacts with members 
of societies that enjoy religious freedom. It may be stimulated by the 
study of history, by study of the nature of religion and of comparative 
religion, and by study of the nature of man. The process may be 
promoted by the spread of literature and through the public press; 


also through emphasis on liberal education, which endeavors not to 


indoctrinate the student but to develop his capacities with a view to 
his own free choice of the path that he will follow. 

It would seem that there came to Muhammad at one time an in- 
sight that such freedom is of the essential nature of true religion. 


Later the Qur’anic verse in question (ii.257) was said by Moslem 


scholars to have been abrogated, but the truth to which it gives 
expression is permanent. “There is no compulsion at all in religion” 
(la ikraha fi ’d-din). And the passage continues, “The right has be- 
come clearly distinguished from the perverse, and whoever curses 
(yakfur) ‘Taghout and has faith (yu’min) in Allah has taken hold of a 
firm handle that never gives way.” This is, in effect, to say to those 
to whom the words of the Qur’an first came, “The right way has now 
been made plain; let each man decide for himself. Faith in Allah is 
recommended; he who makes this choice will not regret it.” When a 
group of men anywhere in the world of Islam grasps this insight, and 
begins to seek a corresponding freedom of religion, then the first 
step toward its achievement will have been taken. And when this 
freedom is achieved, it will be permanent, because it signifies the 
satisfaction by the people themselves of a need that they have felt. 


Recourse to military or political power in the interest of religion 


on the part of either Christendom or Islam has been an appeal to 
an extraneous force. Circumstances may have furnished the justifica- 
tion, and the appeal to force may have served a purpose. We need 
not be too critical in our estimates of the past. The Christian state 


_ under the successors of Constantine stood as a bulwark, protecting a 


society in which the Christian Name was honored. The Islamic state 
was established avowedly for the defense of Islam, and was most 
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effective to that end. But certainly the time must come, and there are 


lands where already it has come, when the essential incompatibility 


between physical compulsion and religion of the heart will be recog- 
nized, and men everywhere will be free to follow the dictates of con- 
science in religious matters without hindrance or threat, and without 


fear. 
JOHN ERNEST MERRILL 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Arab League 

Mr. S. A. Morrison in a thoughtful article points out some of the 
factors that constitute the future of the Arab League (World Do- 
minion, London 1945): 

There is clear evidence that the Arab countries are resolved on 
securing explicit international recognition for their cultural and po- 
litical status. When the Higher International Court of Justice Con- 
ference was held in Washington in April, 1945, the Egyptian delega- 
tion was supported by the Hejaz, Syria and Iraq in submitting a | 
memorandum demanding that the Islamic legal system should be 
taken into consideration in the composition of the Court referred to 
in Article g of the Convention, which recommends that principal 
legal systems should be represented in the Court. This demand was 
grounded on the claim that Islamic law is sui generis, and has been 
recognized as such in previous conferences of Comparative Law. A 
letter in the same terms was addressed by the Egyptian delegate to 
Abdel Rahman Azzam Bey, who promised that the Council of the 
Arab League will discuss it at its next meeting. 

Similarly, at the San Francisco Conference, the Egyptian delega- 
tion suggested that the number of members of the anent Coun- 
cil should be increased from eight to fourteen, and that, apart from 
the representatives of the Great Powers, they should be selected from 
“the principal regions of the world by regional agreement.” No 
doubt the delegation had in mind the appointment to the Council of 
an Egyptian delegate as representing the Arab League. 

The events of the past few months have served to focus the spot- 
light of world attention both on the sensitiveness of Arab countries 
on questions of national independence and cultural autonomy and 
on the danger to world peace of a clash between the strategic, politi- 
cal and economic interests of the Great Powers in the Near East. 
Peace and prosperity alike demand co-operation, not only between 
the Arab countries, but between them and the Great Powers, and be- 
tween the Great Powers themselves. The problem of reconciling the 
national aspirations and cultural freedom of the Arab nations with 
the claim of world order and democratic conceptions of communal 
and personal life calls for the wisest statesmanship in both the East 
and the West. It is this problem which provides the background of 
the critical situation that now faces the Christian Church and the 


| work of missions in Arab lands. 
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BLAISE PASCAL ON MOHAMMED 


Blaise Pascal has discussed Mohammed in several fragments of 
his Pensées.1 | | 

While this study is entitled “Pascal on Mohammed,” we must 
remain aware of the fact that some of the fragments in question were 
entitled “Against Mohammed.” Further, let it be clear that we are 
not aiming at any “restoration” so-called, of the argument in ques- 
tion. We would be satisfied to try and read the fragments in the con- 
text of Pascal’s thought as we have come to know it. 

This at least can be said, namely that our fragments express the 
concern of a passionate Christian who came to acknowledge in his 
later years, that there is one substantial Truth, and that it alone is 
the Truth. This firm position implies a definiteness of purpose in- 
compatible with what is known today as a policy of appeasement. 
Does it leave room for tolerance? _ 

We know that Pascal had a deep appreciation of sincerity. For 
example, he once rendered the most gracious homage to Menjot, a 
Protestant Doctor. This was not alone the fact of politeness, to be 
sure. The occasion to which we refer took place in 1660, at a time 


when Pascal had given up worldly relationships. Menjot himself 


ascribed Pascal’s homage to Christian charity. Anyone familiar with 
Pascal’s sense of commitment to the Christ will agree with that 
judgment. 

Pascal’s tolerance went beyond the limits of the Christian fold. 
Fragment 590, for example, admits that “in all religions one must 
be sincere: true heathens, true Jews, true Christians.” Whatever be — 
the enthusiasm of Pascal for the Christian cause, therefore, we find 
him ready to pay homage to sincerity in whatever religious cause. 
His basic disagreement with other religions, therefore, resolves it- 
self into a matter of truth and error, and it is at this point that no 
compromise can be expected from him. Blaise Pascal respects the 


_ sincerity of a true Mohammedan, but he must look into his creden- 


tials. 

It is evident to him that the soldiers of Mohammed follow a 
certain set of laws which they obey strictly; but so do robbers, heretics, 
and even logicians. Are such laws those of God and nature, or are 
they laws made by the people for themselves? If this last alternative 
be the case, we are not dealing with law-abiding people, but clearly 
with licentious people. It even seems that “their licence must be with- 
out any limits or barriers, as we see that they have broken through 


1 Pensées (Thoughts), t 393, 591, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 601, 61 
), Fragmen 1, 619 in 
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so many that are just and sacred” (Fr. 393). Remembering that the 
word sacred originally meant untouchable, helps us to appreciate one 
of Pascal’s greatest concerns, i.e., his concern for law and order. To 
him who had witnessed the Fronde, civil war was the greatest of all 
evils. What, then, of lawlessness and anarchy in the face of a holy 
God? | 

Should anyone have objected at this juncture by saying that the 
Christian religion is not the only religion and that law and order in 
reference to God are therefore a debatable matter, Pascal would have 
agreed with the statement of fact, but not with the inference drawn © 
from it. Fragment 589 constitutes a firm pronouncement on the sub- 
ject: there is a far cry between the fact that the Christian religion 
is not the only one and the assertion that in this we have a reason 
for believing that it is not the true one. The contrary is true: the fact 
that it is not the only one makes us see that it is (the true one). Frag- 
ment 817, which was probably written at the same time, shows the 
mind of Pascal at work on this knotty problem: how does it happen 
that men believe so many liars and give credence to so many im- 
-postors? There is a fallacy in the way in which people commonly rea- 
son On matters such as divination by dreams, sorceries or false mir- 
acles. To them, “a thing is possible, therefore it is.” Now the truth 
of the matter appears to be that people are unable to distinguish be- 
tween particular effects which are true, and a good many which are 
not. Looking more clearly into the matter, we come to realize that 
it is precisely because there is some truth in a given situation that 
the false elements in it get support. “We must reason in the same 
manner about religion; for it would not be possible for men to im- 
agine so many false religions, had there not been a true one.” In this 
connection, Fragment 816 has‘it that unbelievers are “the most credu- 
lous. They believe the miracles of a in order not to believe 
those of Moses.” 

Although miracles play a great part in Pascal’s religious think- 
ing, he would seem to realize at this point that such a consideration 
should not be introduced too early in the debate. The miracles of 
. Moses, of Jesus Christ, and of the Apostles “do not at first seem con- 
vincing”’; therefore Pascal would “only wish here to put in evidence 
_ all those foundations of the Christian religion which are beyond 
doubt, and which cannot be called into question by any person what- 
soever.” To him such a foundation is the fact of a peculiar people 
seen in many places of the world, ‘“‘separated from all of her peoples 
of the world, and called the Jewish people” (Fr. 619). 

Pascal said in his own way, before Bossuet, that man frets, but 
God leads him on. All history appeared to him as sacred history, 
once he came to see it in the perspective of the Bible. Faith, by giving 
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him a true understanding of prophecy, drew back the curtains and 
showed him history as a single drama with a unified theme. His in- 
telligence enlightened from above allowed him to trace the conflict 
of God’s purpose at grips with the purposes of man, and to watch 
man’s purposes taking their proper place, and at last palpitating 
within the purpose of God. He now saw the Messiah appear who 
had been “foretold by the state of the Jewish people, by the state ot 
the heathen, by the state of ans temple, by the number of years” 
(Er. 708). 

On the other hand, Pascal saw religions “teeming in profusion” 
(des foisons de religions) in many parts of the world and at all‘times; 
but their morality could not please him, nor could their proofs con- 
vince him. Thus he should equally reject “the religion of Mohammed 
and of China, of the ancient Romans and of the Egyptians for the 
sole reason that one having no more marks of truth than the other, 
reason cannot lean more towards one than towards the other’ 


(fr. 619). 
We are now ready to appreciate Pascal's sketch-plan of humanity 


as it is given in Fragment 591. 


J. ad | 
HEATHENS MOHAMMED 


IGNORANCE 
OF GOD 


In the lower circle Pascal evidently included libertines and athe- 
ists. It is interesting to see that heathens and Mohammed are clearly 
differentiated from them. They are religious people, which, accord-_ 
ing to Pascal, means that they have a certain intuition of God 
(“Dieu sensible au coeur’). We should probably refrain from apply- 
ing to their experience the famous word of the Christ said to Blaise 
Pascal in the Mystére de Jésus, ““Thou wouldst not be seeking Me, 
hadst thou not already found Me.” We should remember that the 
Biblical theology of Pascal was formulated at a time when the history 
of religions was only beginning to formulate its problems and its 
methods. Let us also remark that while Pascal anticipated the fideism 
of Schleiermacher, just as he had anticipated the theories of feeling 
and will of James and Lange, he forsook granting advantages to 
heathens and Mohammedans. Let us finally insist on the fact that 
Pascal was a Roman Catholic, that he read Scripture i in the light of 
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Tradition and in fervent submission to the discipline formulated by 
Councils and Popes. With all the above considerations in mind, the 
reader will tend to be surprised by what Pascal was willing to grant. 

The newest element in his apology for Christianity is that he dis- 
carded the old method by which apologetics started with a formal . 
demonstration of the existence of God, proceeding with the demon- 
stration that God had revealed himself. Pascal adopted a psychologi- 
cal method according to which he would start from individual cases 
and needs, going as far as clutching by the lapel of his coat the free- 
thinker he had just caught at the gambling table. He would then 
make use of the libertine’s own preoccupation to shake him into 
consciousness. Yet, however new and original this psychological 
method of approach may have been, it did not allow Pascal to carry 
to any extent the consideration of common aspirations underlying 
all religions. In this connection he was far more timid than Paul on 
_ Mars’ hill. It would be hard to imagine Pascal saying to heathen or 
Mohammedans “whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.” Yet since we in our day are inclined towards the other 
extreme, that of losing sight of the uniqueness of Christianity, we 
would do well to look closer into Pascal’s reasons for shying away 
from the comparative outlook. 

The sketch-plan of humanity given in Fragment 591 sets Jesus 
Christ apart from both heathen and Mohammedans, and above them, 
in a closed rectangle with round corners. According to Pascal as ac- 
cording to the Apostolic Preaching so splendidly brought out in our 
' day by Professor C. H. Dodd, Christianity is the Christ, and the Christ 
is unique. As we have seen before, the Messiah appeared as foretold 
in connection with the fact of the Jewish people set apart according © 
to the purpose of God. Fragment 601 concludes in this connection 
with the statement: “Our religion is so divine that another divine 
religion has only been the foundation of it.” 

It is interesting to observe that this Fragment 601, so important 
in our discussion, is entitled “Foundation of Our Faith.” This 
foundation is the Christ; beyond the Christ, it is the Jewish religion. 
Throughout this divine epic the Living God is at work, whose roar-. 
ing loom is history now conceived as Gesta Dei. The record of the 
same is the Book, “the most ancient book in the world and the most 
authentic” (Fr. 601). The same filiation as that seen in the matter 
of the Christian faith, is naturally found reflected in the tradition 
of the Book. It is Jesus Christ who in the final analysis gives Scripture 
its authenticity and its meaning. This authenticity appears in ev- 
idence from one end of Scripture to the other. Pascal likes to bring 
out the extraordinary fact that the Jews lovingly preserve a book 
that condemns them (Fr. 631). Their sincerity is then seen to be 
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beyond question, and this lends distinction to the contrast between 
sacred and profane writers: Moses does not hide his own shame, 
whereas Josephus hides the shame of his nation. Truly, in the in- 
spired words of Isaiah, “this book shall be for a testimony” (Fr. 630). 
The fact is that the Jews evidently never understood how it was, that 
our Hidden God, in carrying out His marvelous plan, was able to 
veil the entire life of Christ and of Christianity within the depths of 
the Hebrew text. The Jews saw in the text only the carnal meaning 
which suited them, and it was this which actually saved the Scrip- 
tures for us. 

So we have on the one hand Jesus Christ, and the Jewish religion 
established on the rock of the divine revelation; on the other, Mo- 
hammed and “his books’! As we have just spoken of the blessed 
obscurity of some parts of the Old Testament, it may be objected at 
this point that there is also a great deal that is obscure in the Koran; 
but the cases are not on a par. For instance, the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture are “‘manifest and fulfilled” (Fr. 598) while Mohammed was not 
foretold (Fr. 600). But why should Pascal remain on the defensive 
when it is so natural for him to come out in the open at this junc- 
ture? “It is not by that which is obscure in Mohammed, and which 
may be interpreted in a mysterious sense, that I would have him 
judged, but by what is clear, as his paradise and the rest. In that he is 
ridiculous. And this is why it is not right to mistake his obscurities 
for mysteries, since what is clear is ridiculous” (Fr. 598). 

If we now consider Mohammed in the light of what has been said 
of Jesus Christ, the experience will prove to be fatal to his religion. 
Mohammedanism has for its foundation the Koran and Mohammed 
(Fr. 601); yet “the Koran is not more of Mohammed than the Gospel 
is of Saint Matthew” (Fr. 597). As a reader of Charron, Pascal was 
familiar with the testimony rendered to Jesus by Mohammed. This 
knowledge of Jesus caused Mohammed to appear all the more guilty, 
for having disagreed with what the Master had said; still worse, for 
having maligned the Christian cause. “Therefore Mohammed was a 
false prophet” (Fr. 597). 

False! as he branded it with this single epithet, the fiery Pascal 
pursued his case against Mohammedanism as against religions other 
than the religion of the Bible. “They have no witnesses. The Jews 
have.” Pointing to the Vulgate, Pascal quoted Isaiah (43:9; 44:8) to 
the effect that “God defies other religions to produce such signs.” 
Mohammed is “without authority” (Fr. 595). His reasons should 
then be very strong since he relied on their own force. What were 
they, then? Nay, who rendered testimony to him, but himself? Ac- 
cording to John (5:31) Jesus knew that if he bore witness of himself it 
might be said that His witness was not true (Fr. 596). There is indeed 
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Another that beareth witness of Jesus; and Jesus knows the same wit- 
ness to be true. As to Mohammed “he, miserable creature, is alone” 
(Fr. 596). He has not been foretold (Fr. 599, 601); he has done no 
miracle, taught no mysteries, even according to his own tradition. 
Besides, what is the morality, what the happiness held out by him? 
(Fr. 601) 

Pascal believed only the testimony of those witnesses who stood 
ready to die for its sake (Fr. 593). How, may we ask, did Mohammed 
compare with Jesus in this connection? Jesus gave His life in ransom 
for many; He caused His disciples to make the supreme sacrifice; 
“Mohammed slew. Jesus Christ caused His own to be slain” (Fr. 
599). This same Fragment winds up the argument regarding the 
difference between Jesus Christ and Mohammed in the following 
terms: 

“Mohammed forbade reading; the Apostles ordered reading. 


“In fact the two are so opposed, that if Mohammed took the path 
of human success, Jesus Christ took that of human destruction, and 
instead of concluding that, since Mohammed succeeded, Jesus Christ | 
might well have succeeded, we ought to say that since Mohammed 
succeeded, Jesus Christ should have been destroyed.” 


Yet, what do we see? While nobody renders testimony to Mo- 
hammed, Jesus Christ is worshipped. There is no Mohammedology 
while “the Psalms are chanted throughout the whole world.” This 
last thought must have impressed Pascal. The manuscript shows that 
it was first written in pencil, probably jotted down on the spur of 
the moment. It refers to what is perhaps the most Pascalian of all the 
themes of Pascal, i.e., the Lordship of Jesus. New Testament scholars 
of our day, trying to discover the earliest Christian tradition em- 
bedded in the Epistles and in the Gospels, have come to the conclu- 
sion that the simple proposition “Jesus is Lord” was in all probability 
the most elementary, the most genuine form of the Good News. 

At this point we are ready to understand in all its finality the 
stand taken by Pascal in his thinking on Mohammed. It is expressed 
in the first line of Fragment 600 in these simple terms: “Every man 
can do what Mohammed has done.” For the corollary of Pascal’s 
Christology was a basic, unremitting opposition to the naturalistic 
approach to religion. We may very well see in this corollary the rea- 
sons for Pascal’s unwillingness to compromise with Mohammed. His 
experience as a scientist had taught him that a dividing line should 
be clearly drawn between subject matter pertaining to rationalism 
and naturalism on the one hand, and subject matter reserved for 
divine authority on the other. He always remained the same man 
who, in a Fragment of Preface to a Traité du Vide had complained 
“of the blindness of those who appeal to authority alone as proof in 
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physical matters, rather than to reasoning or to experiments”; but 
he was also the man overcome with veritable horror at “the malice 
of others, who look to reason alone in Theology, rather than to 
Scripture and to the Fathers.” In this connection the Provincial 
Letters were already within the perspective of his thinking when he 
wrote the famous Preface. Thus his quarrel with any form of Pelagi- 
anism was fundamental in nature. | 
With due regard for the uniqueness of the circumstances in- 
volved, we may conclude: so was his quarrel with the man Mo- 
hammed. For in this matter of Christianity versus naturalism, there 
was never any deviation from the main pathway of the thought of 


Blaise Pascal. | 
EMILE CAILLIET 


Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 


The Crucial Issue 

The crucial issue between Judaism, Islam and Christianity will 
turn on “whether individual events and the historic process as a 
whole are more intelligible from the Christian than from either the 
Jewish or the Moslem standpoint. To put it in another way, it de- 

ds on whether in the course of history Christianity can do fuller 
Justice to Judaism and Islam than Judaism and Islam can do to 
Christianity.” Dr. Whale goes on to argue (to our mind conclusively 
enough) that whereas neither Judaism nor Islam can fit Christ into 
their whole scheme, Christianity can give a place to the other two 
faiths without itself being compromised, and concludes that “the as- 
sociation of Christianity with history is essential gospel. . . . Chris- 
tianity is more oundly true than Hinduism and Buddhism pre- 
cisely because historical events mean more to the Christian than they 
do to the Buddhist or the Hindu.” | 

The very arrangement of Scripture encourages us in this belief, 
for we can only assume that history is integral to its value since its | 
form throughout is historical. For convenience we might have desired 
it otherwise. An indexed arrangement of Daily Light would doubt- 
less have settled many theological problems and discussion which 
have arisen from the present form of Scripture. In this respect the 
Bible may be contrasted with other religious books, and in particular 
the Koran, in which the historical setting of the logia is minimised. 


| R. F. HETTLINGER 
in The Evangelical Quarterly (Oct., 1945) 
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HOW WE PREACH CHRIST IN IRAN 
My friend and co-worker, our evangelist, Naiyib and I went 
round about the villages of this valley of Meshed in the direction of 
Kuchan, travelling in twenty days a distance of about forty-eight 
_ farsackhs, or nearly two hundred miles. Most of this we did on foot, 
carrying our camp necessities by pack animals, usually two donkeys. 
We had great joy in this journey and a complete sense of God’s 
presence and leading. We gave the message to everyone on the way 
who joined us or met us; and likewise to farmers and plowmen 
along the way, or, again, to shepherds as we crossed barren plateaus. | 
In the villages through which our course led us, we paused long 
enough to give the Gospel message to groups that would gather — 
and then left tracts and Scripture portions for them to read. To 
farmers and plowmen, many of whom were planting wheat, sowing 
good seed, we spoke of the good seed we too were sowing, or we left 
_ with them Jesus’ invitation, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and ~ 
learn of me.” We could point to the wooden yoke upon their own 
beasts, and in emphasizing his words, “learn of me,” we left with 
them Scripture portions, some part of which we had explained to 
them. To the shepherds, we told again and again about the Good 
Shepherd who laid down his life for his sheep. To land-owners, riding 
horseback through their lands or among their tenants, we most often 
spoke of the man whose barns would not hold all that his crops had 
yielded, or we left with them Mr. Allen’s effective little sermon tract, 
“The Greatest Transaction in the World,” which is based on the 
text, “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
_ Because security is not as it formerly was, we could only hire pack 
animals for a distance not to exceed fifteen or twenty miles. The an- 
swer was always the same, “If we go farther than that, we cannot re- 
turn before sunset, and then we must stay with you overnight and 
that means two days for which you must pay us.” So our usual stage 
was not over fifteen miles, which we were ordinarily able to make by 
two o'clock in the afternoon, thus giving us the rest of the day for 
work in the town or village where we remained for that night. On 
the way we would often pass through many villages and be able to | 
send tracts or Scripture portions to other villages off our trail, by 
those whom we met or passed on the way. So that in all we were able 
to give the message to sixty-five villages. 
Usually we ate our lunch as we walked in the way—a disk-like 
round piece of village bread, perhaps a few walnuts, or some raisins. 
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Although we had a tent and camping-outfit, only five times did we 
pitch camp. The other nights we were guests in native homes, shar- 
ing their gracious hospitality, eating their food, sitting on the floor, 
and keeping ourselves warm with our heavy pusteen (sheep skin) 
robes. Never have I known people receive the word more eagerly than 
in these places. In only one place did we encounter any opposition, 
and that was from a young Islamic theologian who was uninformed 


_ and beyond measure bigoted, so much so that even his own friends © 


did not take him very seriously. ‘Twice we were received by young 
men in government headquarters of the agricultural department of 
the Shrine of Imam Riza in Meshed. On both of these occasions, we 


had fine talks and these young men eagerly received selections of our 


literature. 

Our first stopping place was a large village town where we rented 
a room, so that we could lock it while we made tours for four days to 
the villages in that immediate neighborhood. The first day we spent 
with our friends at Noghander. It was Friday and the whole male 
population was ata religious meeting. But after their meeting we 
were taken to our friends’ home and were able to distribute tracts in _ 
the village square and return to our lodging place five miles away. 
The next day we walked to a high mountain “robber” village ten 
miles distant; a village to which Naiyib had gone in an armed 
force twenty years earlier, to arrest the robber band. Two years ago 
we passed through this village and made friends in one home. We 
arrived at this home, hot and perspiring from our climb up the trail. 
We sat in the sun in a small room which was a top balcony porch 
room in the last tier upwards in a long, graduated stair-step village 
slope up the steep mountain side. The people of this village have 
herds of sheep and goats, and they have, by infinite labor and pa- 
tience and skill, cultivated both steep mountain sides into lovely 
apple orchards by bringing irrigation water in channels from the 


rushing stream above, along the steep mountain sides. This town is 


now famous for its red apples, and people from far-off villages of the 
plain come there for apples, bringing wheat to barter in exchange. 
In our fifth day’s stage we had proof of the value of earlier service 
our hospital had rendered. Passing through a large village, we gave 
as message the Sermon on the Mount to a group of men gathered in 
front of the stores. Most of them were Seyyeds, that is, supposedly 
direct descendants of the Prophet. But they gave eager attention to 
this sermon of Jesus. It furnishes the most vivid contrast between 
Christianity and Islam or the law of Moses, of which Jesus spoke. — 
Villagers hearing this for the first time never fail to marvel at its 
high and difficult standard, as compared with their own. Having 
given our tracts and portions, we were starting on, when an old man | 
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begged us to come to his house for tea, but we declined and passed 
on. His eagerness came from his appreciation of the successful op- 
eration Dr. Hoffman had performed on a relative’s eyes. Again, a 
young man; a Kurd, came riding up from our rear. He had a load of 
apples and walnuts he was taking from a mountain village to his 
village in the plains. He quickly dismounted and urged us to ride his 
donkey. He would have it no other way, and as we took turns riding» 
along, we learned that he too had spent some time in our Hospital, 
and had been cured of a severe illness. As we went along, we told him 
the good news of Christ, to which he eagerly gave ear, following us 
through the village of our destination and stopping with us for 
bread and tea until about mid-afternoon, and listening with atten- 
tion as we spoke and read to the group of men who had gathered 
while we pitched camp. When he left us he carried with him a small 
packet of tracts and Scripture portions for his far-away village, beg- 
ging us to come there too. 

Our next day’s fifteen-mile stage took us through five villages 
and into the valley of the plain. We had no other choice. It had 
rained in the night and the charvadars whom we had engaged refused 
to take us over the mountains, saying it had snowed; but we found 
later that they feared robbers in the mountains, and the rain and 
slight fall of snow offered a good excuse. That night we pitched 
camp at the edge of a Kurdish village. Crowds gathered, of very dirty, 
diseased-looking adults and children. In the warm afternoon sun our 
wet tent dried rapidly and the flies moved in to appropriate it. We 
had tea and gave the Gospel at the same time, but attention was very 
poor. Evening shadows lengthened, and a number of men coming 
around did not look trustworthy to us. We wondered how safe the 
night might be. A young land-owner, the village arbob; came up to 
our tent, asked a few questions, and said, “You will come to my house. 
You are my guests.” We assured him we were comfortably settled for 
the night and it would be too much trouble to move now, but he 
would not hear our refusal, and gave orders for his retainers and 
other tenants of the village to pick up our tent, beds, kits and all and 
take them to his house. So, we became his guests. He was a worldly- 
minded young man, married and with two small sons, and far less 
interested in eternal life than the rich young ruler of Jesus’ day. 
Nevertheless, in the course of the evening we were able to give our 
witness. He picked up our books and fitfully glanced through them, 
but soon became distracted with his many duties and the comings and 
goings of servants and village tenants. His steward, a quiet, thought- 
ful fellow, gave much better ear. When late dinner was served and . 
we were eating, we heard this man reading aloud to the assembled 
women folk and servants in the andarun, or women’s quarters. We 
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believe that our presence and our witness, our prayers at meal time 
and the good word left with him when,we departed the next morning, 
will some day bear fruit. 

That day we made our longest stage of about twenty-five miles, 
cutting completely across the valley to Rodkhan where we had | 
planned to go if we did not succeed in getting across the mountains. 
We had visited this town about ten years before, and wondered 
whether we would find any evidence of that former visit. Would 
there be any springing up of the good seed sown years ago? These 
were questions occurring to us that long day as we passed through 
many villages of the plain. Most of the villages we saw that day were 
Kurdish, and how many there were and how endless the way seemed! 
We plodded along, but still Rodkhan was five miles distant, and the 
sun was beginning to set. As darkness fell we reached the street of 
this ancient and unkempt town. In the midst of flocks and cattle and 
donkeys and children and adults we entered: the street and inquired 
throughout its whole length for a place of lodging. Never had we 
been so tired and the air was cold. If no lodging, where could we pitch 
our camp? No one seemed inclined to give us a room. “Muskil’”’ (it 


is not likely) was the only answer given. We always prayed as we 


finished a day’s stage, asking God to lead us to the most effective 
place to stay or camp. From the group of dark faces staring at us, a 
young man stepped forward, and it took courage for him to make 
this offer, saying, “I have a room, come to my house.” No one knows 
how grateful we were at that moment. At his humble home, while 
our luggage was being untied, we quickly saw that his wife was clear- 
ing out their own living-room, a small, none too clean room, black- 
ened by a century of smoke; clearing it of immediate essentials of 
their own, and carrying them to another room, so that we might have 
their best room for the night or for so long as we remained. Before 
we had settled for the night, or finished tea (which, by the way, after 
a long journey, is the most welcome and tasty drink in all the world) 
another fine-appearing man, a Shirazi, had come in. And as we gave 
the Gospel, another young grandee also came in. The Shirazi was a 
friend of the host, and we soon learned that these two men remem- 
bered our former visit and were both very much interested in the 
Gospel. The young grandee had heard of our arrival and now ap- 
peared to take us away from the humble home of our poor host to 
his more wealthy and pretentious home. With difficulty we politely 
resisted his set determination and bold pleading. Finally he left us 
when we told him that by our belief and instruction from Jesus to 
his disciples, “When we entered a place we were not to. leave there 
until we had departed from that town.” But we did dine with him 
the following day and found in him a very eager listener, one who 
was seeking for truth and for peace of heart. 
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That day we went through the shops of the town and gave the 
Gospel to many groups. Wé sold many tracts and Gospel portions. 
A stalwart land-owner, with karakul sheep-lined coat, came up to me, 
saying, “Sir, I was in your Hospital some months ago when you came 
visiting the sick, and I remember your prayer for the man I was 
visiting. Yesterday I lost one of my children from this plague which 
is prevalent. Another of my children has a foul infection in her scalp. 
Do you have any medicine with you?” I took him to our room, gave 
him some medicine, and then read him some verses to comfort him in 
that hour of his bereavement; as we returned to the bazar, he went 
to Kashmeri and purchased a Gospel of John. As he went on his way, 
he begged us to come and see him. Not only our host and his Shirazi 
friend but also another small merchant of that town expressed their 
desire to be Christians; and so we spent the last night giving instruc- 
tions and giving them books which will prepare them for this step, 
if they have truly with heart and soul received Christ. 

_ Our trip to another high mountain village, and our second at- 
tempt to cross the mountains proved eventful, if disappointing. We 
were guests of a Hadji, a wealthy old land-owner and village ruler, | 
who had made his trip to Mecca, but who was just as hungry, and as 
eager a listener to the Gospel as if he had saved that $2,000, spent for 
his journey and right to the title of Hadji! His three sons were fine 
mountaineers, the middle one the present village ruler, but the quiet 
eldest one, far more receptive of our message. That night the old — 
_ father picked up our New Testament, after we had given the message 
at some length, and read here and there. Finally he called to his sons 
to give ear, and he read to them aloud the twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans. “You see,” he said, “I have given myself to hospitality. Now it 
is up to you to carry out these other teachings.” The next day they 
sent us along our way back to the valley on good strong pack mules, 
having flatly refused to furnish animals to take us over the mountains. 

The following days, until the end of our journey, were spent 
shuttling back and forth in the valley, giving our message to plow- 
men, shepherds, villagers, small merchants, travelers, and all with 
whom we had any opportunity. Stage by stage, we worked now to- 
ward Meshed. At every stop, God led us with greatest love and kind- 
liness. I recall with joy the light and hope lighting up the faces of 
several old grey-bearded men, plowing by the way, upon hearing 
Jesus’ invitation, or the story of the Good Shepherd, or the twenty- 
third Psalm. 

On the seventeenth day we arrived at a village where we had 
camped some years before and had given out tracts and books with 
our message. We entered the middle of the village and turned south 
along the main street wondering where God would lead us, whether 
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to pitch tent here or to find an empty room to rent. We found no 
one with a place for us, but some in the village bazaar said, “You 
were here years ago. Why not go back where you camped that time 
and make your camp?” So, with a young man leading us we turned 
and retraced our steps around that whole side of the village, finding 
no suitable place. Finally we came out on the fields where we had 
camped years before. At present it is somewhat unsafe to camp out in 
the fields, or far away from the village itself. As we were wondering 
what to do, Naiyib said, “Here is an enclosed garden; though it 
is small, it has trees for shelter from the wind, and it is dry.” We se- 
cured permission to camp in this small, enclosed garden, and before 
our tent was up, a group of villagers had gathered and we were 
sitting down to read and talk and give our message. How eagerly they 
listened, especially an old man with kindly face and grey beard. 
When the listening group dispersed a bright-faced, friendly youth 
brought us a bowl of sweet curds and four loaves of freshly baked 
clean bread. He had in his hand a copy of “The King of Love,” one 
of our books, worn and frayed with constant usage. He had secured 
it on that former trip. He said to us, “Our house is just over this wall; 
if you need anything, just let us know.’’ We were amazed. God had 
led us all over that village to bring us just over the wall from a house- 
hold in which his word had found good soil, and in which He had 
been giving it nurture for all these years! The kindly-faced old man 
was the young man’s father. 

That was the crowning experience of our whole trip. The thrill 
to us to know, with some evidence, that all the sowing of the good 
seed we have done has not been labor in vain. God has caused some 
seed to fall on good ground, where He himself has nourished it. Now 
it has been our privilege to pass that way again and to water it, until 
it shall surely spring up unto eternal life in the hearts of this sturdy 
village stock who have been comparatively less spoiled than the city 
folk by these last decades of idolatry and materialism. 

On our way we passed through the ancient city of Tus, city of.Al 


Ghazali, and the Persian epic poet, Ferdusi, to the ancient caravan 


road, where we hastened on until evening. At our last village stop 
we pitched our tent in the garden of the leading mullah of Meshed, 
only nine miles remaining for us to reach the city. That evening was 
a blessed evening of prayer and thanksgiving to God for his love and 
goodness to us in all the way that we had gone. We prayed together 
for all the villages and for all the people we had met. Naiyib had 
given our remaining books to a group in the village square, and he 
found them all gathered later, with one young man reading aloud, 


all the others eagerly giving ear. | J. Mark IRwIN 
Abilene, Kansas 
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MY APPROACH TO THE MOROS 


When Magellan discovered the Philippine Islands in 1521, he 
found Mohammedans, and misnamed them “Moros” because in 1492, 
_ twenty-nine years before, the Moors had been driven out of Spain 
into Africa. The Spaniards made a worse mistake when they fought | 
these “Moros.” They kept on fighting until America took over the 
Philippines in 1898. American soldiers fought the Moros for fifteen 
years and killed half of them. Then we tried a new policy. Our troops 
pulled out and left the Filipinos and missionaries to finish the job. 
The Superintendent of Schools and the missionaries conspired to 
win the friendship of the Moros. First we began to study and appre- 
ciate their art. They have lovely brass, silver, gold; weaving and 
carving. We studied the Koran, and sought common ground with the 
Bible. We found sixty of our own Bible patriarchs and prophets were 
theirs also. We found that Mohammed placed Jesus Christ above all 
other men, higher than he is placed by the Jews. This attempt to un- 
derstand them led them to request us to teach English. | 

We persuaded them to learn their own language first—it had 
never been reduced to writing. The Moro priests knew some Arabic. 
So we adopted an alphabet, and rapidly improved our technique of 
teaching them to read. They needed only twelve consonants and four 
vowels. Everybody we taught to read became our friend. It was as 
though we had removed cataracts from their eyes. We started a sim- 
ple little bilingual newspaper, Lanao Progress, and printed religious 
and moral and social articles to help the Moros. We had an agricul- 
tural expert to find better seeds, and to show the Moros how to get 
larger returns for their efforts on the land. We gave away thousands 
of fruit trees. We had a nurse and a dispensary. We had a church, 
and spent much time and thought and prayer on how to live, so that 
the Moros would see Christ in us. We tried to.play a game with min- 
utes, recalling Christ one second in each minute, so that we would 
become like Him. We printed in our Lanao Progress stories of the 
wonderful compassionate love of Christ—these stories now are in 
book form, “You Are My Friends”, printed by Harpers. It was won- 
derful to see the wave of hate melt away like fog before the sunlight. 
Town after town around Lake Lanao capitulated ,to this onslaught 
of love, until’ the very outlaws in the mountains, although hunted 
by the government, became our friends. We became the go-between 
- for outlaws and government, and persuaded outlaws to surrender and 
become law-abiding citizens, promising to defend them in court. 
Some of them joined our church and became magnificent Christians. 
We had a high school for two years before Japan struck, and were 
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preparing Moros for Christian service and the ministry. In ten years 
an entire tribe had béen converted from implacable enemies to loyal 
friends. After that experience, I am sure that love of Christ expressed 
in appreciation and in compassionate service on an adequate scale, 
can change people from enemies to friends in ten years, anywhere in 
the world. We developed a technique for witnessing for Christ at the 
moment “when the iron was hot”. We always loved our students and 
prayed for them while we were teaching them. We tried to make 


them love us as ardently as a young man woos his sweetheart. We. 


were profuse in our praise, and showed our joy at their progress. 
Often they asked how they could repay us. Our answer was: “I don't 
want any pay.” I learned this from Jesus. He was forever trying to 
help and help, to teach, to heal, to defend and save people. “I think 
if all the people in the world were like Jesus, this would be heaven. 
I want to be like Jesus and that is why I am teaching you. When I 
finish I want you to take these lessons and teach your neighbors. 
Don’t take any pay for it and your heart will sing. Jesus has taught 
us that the happiest people are those who spend all their thought and 


time helping others.” 


_ So teaching illiterates becomes the spearpoint for leading them 
to Christ. It also opens the Bible. The Bible is now in the language 
of 95% of the people on earth. But only 40% of the world can read 


and only 10% of the so-called “non-Christian world”. So the prodi- | 


gious work of the Bible translators is useless with 60% of the world, 
and with 90% of the “non-Christian” world, until they learn to read. 
These are the reasons why literacy has become one of the most use- 
ful mission methods in such a short time. 


FRANK LAUBACH 
New York City 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES IN AL-GHAZALI'S WORKS 
_ Apart from a general personal interest in Islamics or the Arabic 
language, there seem to be three main reasons why Christian workers 
in Muslim countries interest themselves in Muslim literature: (1) to 
orientate themselves with reference to the religion of the Muslims 


by reading as widely as possible of their religious literature; (2) to 


understand the Muslim teachings in order to refute them; (3) to un- 
derstand Muslim teachings in order to use them as points of depar- 
ture for the presentation of Christian teaching. The first reason 
should win a ready response from all who work, or intend to work, 
among Muslims in any part of the world. They should become thor- 
oughly conversant with Muslim teachings and Muslim terminology 
before undertaking to work among Muslims, and no better method 
exists for doing this than to read widely from Muslim literature. ‘The 
second and third reasons will not usually obtain equal favor among 
Christian workers. Those who are interested principally in the refu- 


tation of Muslim teaching may likely have little interest in the use 


of Muslim teaching as a means of clarifying the Christian position, 
or may. even have definite objection to so doing; and vice versa. 
There will probably always be difference of opinion over methods, 
but it is important that methods which are believed useful should 
- be freely discussed that through united effort by the use of the best 
available methods we may achieve our common goal. This paper 
will endeavor to lend support to the third reason for wide reading of 
Muslim literature. | 

Workers in Muslim lands will generally agree, I believe, that ex- 
perience has not failed to show that the Christian religion must be 
presented to Muslims at best as a foreign religion. I do not mean 


merely that it is geographically foreign—that it comes from the West, © 


whereas Muslim lands are in the East. This East-West division in it- 
self is a sufficiently great handicap; it raises a wall of prejudice be- 
fore any start is made. What I have in mind, however, is more far- 

_ reaching and perplexing than this alone. It has to do with the mind 
and the spirit. The Christian religion is foreign to Muslims in its 
__ ideology. It is commonly said, for instance, that both religions be- 
lieve in only one God; yet when that has been admitted, the ways of 
the two religions almost immediately diverge. Their ideas about 
God are different, and they become increasingly different until the 
Muslim flatly rejects the Christian idea of the Fatherhood of God, 
and the Christian rejects the Muslim idea of the utter transcendence 
of God which, except in Sufi teaching, completely separates God 
from man and the world. The Christian teaching of God is foreign 
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to the Muslim, and so long as it is given solely from Christian sources, 
it will remain foreign. It is the task of the Christian worker to ex- 
plain the Christian view in the most intelligible way to the Muslim, 
and if assistance can be obtained from literature which is familiar 
to the Muslim, should that assistance be refused merely because it 
comes from Muslim sources? 

Again, it has been said that both religions = Jesus. Muslims 


_ often say that they honor Jesus more than do the Christians them- 


selves, because Muslims always give Jesus the title of “prophet”, 
whereas Christians speak of him only as “Jesus” without any title; 
and furthermore, Muslims always utter a prayer for Jesus when they 
mention his name, whereas Christians never do such a thing! Yet 
the idea of Jesus presented by the Christian worker is foreign to the 
Muslim—not only in the stories associated with Jesus, but also in his 
personality; and if help can be obtained from sources more familiar 
to Muslims whereby to set forth the Jesus of the Gospels, shall we 
reject that help merely because we believe that in the main the Mus- 
lim idea of Jesus is badly distorted? 

Not only in these isolated cases, however, but in the broad out- 
lines, also, is the Christian religion foreign to the Muslim. The em- 


_ phasis on sin, repentance, salvation, fellowship with God, the Holy 
' Spirit, and a host of other ideas, common enough to the Christian, 


seems overdone or quite misplaced to the Muslim. Religious terms 
common to both religions are differently interpreted or receive dif- 
ferent emphasis. Moral teachings of Christians seem unintelligible or 
at best non-Muslim. They may be all right for the Christian, but Mus- 
lims are different. From the very start, the Christian worker must 
face the fact that what he is about to say will sound very strange in 
the ears of the Muslim. Hence, the necessity of preparing the way as 
much as possible before the start is made. 

THE MosLemM Wonrvcp has reflected through its articles a growing, 
yet perhaps still an inadequate, appreciation of the great Muslim 
teacher, al-Ghazali. Apart from the reviews of books dealing with al- 
Ghazali or his works, nine articles have been published during the | 
period of its existence, dealing with the life or works of al-Ghazali— 
five of them in the last twelve years. He was a highly esteemed scholar | 
among Muslims of his own day, and his writings are regarded with 
great reverence throughout the Muslim world to this day. He was 
not a Christian; and though the Christian standpoint was more 
clearly discerned and expressed by him than by most of his co-reli- 
gionists, he made no apparent effort to bring the two religions to- 
gether. Rather, he appeared to recognize in the Christian religion 
higher values than were taught and practised i in Islam, and he sought 
to bring Islam to a more definite appreciation of those values. That 
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he kept his place in the fold of Islam and gained such wide accept- 
ance for his teaching with its new emphases points to the strong 
character of the man, the strength of his personality, and the ma- 
jestic power of his intellect. . 

I would not leave the impression that al-Ghazali is the only Mus- 
lim writer whose writings will yield religious values. I believe that 
there are many others, some of whose works are all too little known. 
Nevertheless, adherence can be obtained for the teachings of al- 
Ghazali throughout the Muslim world, and his writings have been 
made more widely available to the non-Arabic reading world than 
those of any other Muslim writer. I am therefore confining attention 
for the remainder of this paper to his writings and would make a 
brief survey of the passages from some of his works which, in my 
opinion, will help the Muslim to understand and better appreciate 


Christian religious teachings, to the end that these teachings may _ 


cease to be entirely foreign to him. Limited space forbids an extensive 
presentation of the religious values to be found in al-Ghazali’s writ- 
ings. We shall confine ourselves for the purpose of illustration to a 


few of the more basic teachings which seem to have a bearing on the 


presentation of Christian truth. . 

_ Let us start with his teaching of Jesus. At this point, it would be 
well to call attention to an article written by Dr. Zwemer for THE 
MosLeM Wor Lp in 1917 (Vol. 7, p. 144), entitled “Jesus Christ in the 
Ihya’.”” In this article numerous passages are quoted in which al- 
Ghazali makes reference to Jesus, many of which cannot be traced to 
our Gospels, but some are obviously taken from some version of the 
canonical Gospels. The article is commended for careful study. Here 
we can indicate only a few passages. 

(1) “Said Jesus (on him be peace), ‘Blessed are those who humble 
themselves in this world for they shall be the possessors of thrones on 
_ the day of judgment. Blessed are those who make peace between men 
in this world for they shall inherit Paradise on the day of resurrec- 
tion.’”’ To be sure, this is not’ an exact parallel of our version, but 
it gives adequate ground for presenting our entire list of Beatitudes 
with any remarks we may wish to offer by way of explanation. But 
why not offer our own version and remarks without reference to al- 
Ghazali? Because our version is foreign—not only in sound, but also 
as coming from a Christian book, and prejudice will at once mount. 
But al-Ghazali’s version helps to pave the way. He has accepted this 
passage and has written it into his book without question, and preju- 
dice against it will diminish in proportion to the degree of his ac- 
ceptance by the particular group of Muslims who read it. 

(2) “Said Jesus (on him be peace), It has been told of ancient 
times: a tooth for a tooth and a nose for a nose; but I say unto you, 
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Do not resist evil for evil, but whosoever strikes you on the right 
cheek, turn to him the left also; and whosoever taketh away your 
cloak, give him your inner garment also; and whosoever desireth you 
to go with him a mile, go with him twain.” (p. 151). Here is an op- 
portunity already prepared for preaching a sermon on Matthew 
5:38-41 with the unqualified support of al-Ghazali. 

Not all the passages noted in Dr. Zwemer’s article will yield val- 


- ues as readily; but if there are no values in them, they do not need to 


be considered. Where prejudice can be broken down, or attention 
can be more easily won, by the help of al-Ghazali, it seems the better 
part of discretion to accept this help. | 

Al-Ghazali and many other Muslim writers urge the practice of 
the presence of God in daily life. To be sure, many of these are Safi 
writers, but there are Safi writers, and al-Ghazali is among them, 
whose writings are acceptable to orthodox Muslims. There are, of 
course, many Christian writers who urge the need for the same prac- 
tice, but the Muslim ear will be open to the voice of the Muslim 
‘ulama’. Therefore, if our effort can be prefaced by a suitable word 
from al-Ghazali or another acceptable Muslim writer on the subject, 
it is to be expected that it will win readier attention and more lasting 
impression. Such a word might be chosen from the Biddyatwu’l-Hida- 
yat: ““When you awake, try to wake up before dawn and let your 
first thought be the mention of the name of Allah. Say: Praise be to 
Allah who gave us life after he had put us to death. To Him we are 
resurrected. . . . O Lord, we ask that Thou wilt impel us this day to 
every good thing. . . . O Lord, we begin this day with Thee and 
we shall close it with Thee. By Thee we live and by Thee we die. To 
Thee we are resurrected. We ask Thee for the best of this day and the 
best there is in it.”” (Translated by Lois Wilson, Kennedy School of 
Missions, Hartford). 

What does al-Ghazali have to say about temptation? Here is'a 
passage from the Ihyd@’ ‘Ulim ud-Din (the chapter on the “Wonders 
of the Heart”): “Know that the heart is like a fortress, and Satan is 
an enemy who wishes to enter the fortress to take possession of it and 


- to rule over it. The fortress cannot be kept secure from the enemy 


except by guarding its doors and entrances, and the breaches in its 
walls. He who does not know its doors cannot guard them. The pro- 
tection of the heart from the evil promptings of Satan is a prescribed 
duty and an individual obligation upon every morally responsible 


creature.” (Translated by Walter J. Skellie, Kennedy School of Mis- 


sions, Hartford). He then names the entrances as anger and appe- 
tence, envy, satiety of food, love of adornment, covetous desire, haste, 
love of money, stinginess and fear of poverty, sectarian and partisan 
prejudices, etc. The passages are too long to quote in full here. 
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Al-Ghazali has an entire chapter in the Jhyd’ on “Repentance.” — 


The teaching is of high order, and fortunately a translation by C. G. 
Naish has been published in THe Mostem Wortp (Vol. 16, 1926, 
pp. 6-18). As to definition, he says: “We have already shown that man, 


as he is originally created, is never free from the pursuit of his appe- 


tites; and that not only does penitence mean that he must renounce 
them, but complete penitence also includes reparation for the past. 
Whenever man follows his appetite, there arises from it a darkness 
which clouds his heart, just as from a man’s breath there arises a cloud 


on a polished mirror: and if the darkness of the appetites accumu- — 


lates, it becomes a corruption like the vapor of breath on the surface 
of the mirror when the tarnish accumulates. . . . If this corruption 
accumulates it becomes deeply imprinted on the heart like tarnish on 


the surface of the mirror, which if it accumulates for a long time, eats 


into the substance of the iron and destroys it, so that it can never be 
polished again. Just as darkness proceeds from rebellious acts and 
appetites and clouds the heart, so a light rises from acts of obedience 
and renunciation of the appetites, and the cloud of rebellion is 


wiped out by the light of obedience.” On the postponement of. 


penitence, he says: “The procrastinator builds upon a foundation 
which does not exist, that is, length of life. Perhaps he will not live 
long, or even if he does, he can renounce sin no more easily tomorrow 
than he can today. . . . The procrastinator is like nothing so much 
as a man who needs to pull up a tree, and perceives that it will yield 
only to great strength. So he says, ‘I will postpone it for a year and 
then return to it,’ though he knows not that all the time the-tree stays 
there, its roots grow stronger, while he himself, as he grows older, 
becomes weaker.” 

Sin is denounced in many places in no uncertain terms. He em- 
phasizes the fact that sin is rebellion against God and is worthy of, 
and will receive, punishment in the fire if it is not repented of. The 
necessity of a pure heart is clearly set forth in the following passage 
from the Bidéyatu’l-Hidayat (translation noted above): “If you wish 
to guard your bodily members, then you must purify your heart. 
The heart is the part which, if it is well, the rest of the body is well; 
but if it is corrupt, the rest of the body becomes corrupt with it. So 
occupy thyself in its welfare, so that by means of it, your members 
may be well.” 

Space forbids the prolonging of the discussion of the religious 
values to be found in the writings of al-Ghazali, except for the final 
‘noting that passages which seem at first glance to be out of harmony 
with the Christian teaching may be used as a spring-board from 
which to set forth such teaching with greater hope of acceptance. Let 
me suggest one passage only from Bidayatu’l-Hidéyat: “You should 
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understand that the blameworthy qualities of the heart are numer- 
ous; that the way to purification of the heart from its vices is long; 
and that the method of overcoming them is obscure.” The best 
method of heart purification which Islam furnishes is admittedly ob- 
scure and the way is long, but with the encouragement of al-Ghazali 
to pursue it, can we not set forth a method which has been proved 
clear and sure, and a way that is much shorter and freed from the 
tedious practices set forth in Islam? 

Personally, I have received ready attention whenever I have men- 
tioned the name of al-Ghazali to Muslims. I believe that he may be 
of great assistance in the presentation of Christian truth. Much of 
his writing is the formal teaching of Islam and will seem not much 
different from the barren teaching of other teachers of formal re- 
ligion, except for the apt illustrations which have a general value 
and the spicy wit which always adds flavour to his writings. But 
scattered through his writings are real jewels of thought, and the 
spirit which pervades his writings is frequently very close to the 
Christian spirit. Although these can be, no doubt, matched by the 
writings of Christians, quotations from al-Ghaziali are of added value 
for the acceptance of Christian truth by Muslims because they are ex- 
pressed by the great Muslim teacher, still widely known and beloved, 
al-Ghazali. 

R. A. BLASDELL 

Hartford, Conn. 
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NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AMONG 
MUSLIM PEOPLES 


A PROPOSED OUTLINE FOR STUDY 


Introductory: Experience of the early Christian Church in the Near 
East. 


a. Recognition of national differences within the Roman Empire 
in Apostolic Times: 
Romans,—to what extent strictly Italian? 
Greeks,—proud of their cultural heritage. 
Jews,—proponents of a theocracy. 
- b. The fate of the Christian groups in the buffer states between the 
Roman and the Persian Empires. 
_c. Suspicion and prejudice involved in the Sassanid persecutions of 
Christians within the Persian Empire. 
d. Obstacles to the progress of Christianity in Arabia. 


I. The World Mission of the Islamic Theocracy. 


a. Revolutionary character,—moral, religious, political. 
b. Prophetic revelation made to chosen people: 
the Book, the Shrine, the Mission. 


Il. The Sudden Rise of the Muslim Empire. 


a. The brief period of Arab supremacy. 
b. Adoption of the principle of aii ownership of 
land that prevailed in Egypt. 
c. Acceptance of the methods of imperial sdeniisieecnsiai that 
were customary in Persia. 
d. Greek culture in intellectual circles— 
1. assistance of Syrian Christian translators 
2. importance of neo-Platonic influences, notably the 
mysticism of Plotinus 


III. The Disintegration of the Muslim Empire. 
: a. The place of the Caliph in the Muslim theocracy— 
inability to suppress rival national interests; 
repeated Shi‘ite defections; 
increased power of Turkish tribes of mercenaries. 
b. Failure of the Muslim Empire to re-unite after the Mongol 
invasions. 
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c. Aggression of western maritime powers,— 
commercial, political, economic; 

everthrow of the Moghul authority in India. 

d. The Period of the Turkish Caliphate. 
dissatisfaction in other Muslim countries; 
repeated failure of pan-Islamic movements. 


IV. Character and Extent of “Nationalism” in Modern Islam. 
Countries to consider: Arabia, Turkey, Syria, Iran, India, 
Iraq, Algiers, Malaya, Egypt, Indonesia 
and Afghanistan. 
a. To what degree has it been imitative of western national- 


ism? 

b. Has it been manifested ‘mainly as a protest against western 
exploitation? 

c. Have national governments been more successful than west- 
ern suzerainties? | 


1. in maintaining law and order? 
2. in developing natural resources? 
3. in establishing industrial activities, irrigation projects, 
and agricultural developments? 
4. in extending general education? 
5. in encouraging individual integrity, love of country, 
and other civic virtues? 
d. Have the Christian Missions contributed substantially to- 
wards the success of indigenous national undertakings? 
1. in general education? 
2. in programs of medical and philanthropic service? 
3. in institutions of higher education? 
4. in industrial and agricultural developments? 
5. in maintaining the good-will of western peoples? 
6. in the establishment of national Christian churches? 


V. The World’s Need of a Theocracy That Can Command Interna- 
tional Recognition and Respect. | 


1. Its reality may be defined as the essential we of 
God. 

2. Conceptions of this reality may differ in important particu- 
lars. 

3. Continuous need for definitive thinking,—scriptural, scien- 
tific, experiential. 

4. The conception of theocratic authority that was held by the 
Papacy in relation to early a conflicts among na- 
tions. 
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5. Do modern Protestant and Catholic conceptions of essen- 
tial theocratic authority have significant beliefs in com- 
mon? In what particulars do they differ? 

6. Do Jewish and Muslim conceptions of theocratic authority 
agree in important points with Christian conceptions? 
What is the distinguishing difference? 


VI. Jesus’ Revolutionary Teaching in Regard to the Sovereignty of 

1. The requirement, “Ye must be born again,” is of interna- 
tional application, and there is no “chosen people” who can 
enter the Kingdom by some other way. | 

2. The new wine is not to be put into old bottles. 

3. The recognition of God’s sovereignty demands obedience to 

the will of God, rather than conformity to tribal or national 
customs and prejudices. 


Note: This is a tentative outline of a book that might be prepared as a 
Symposium, or if it should be undertaken by one writer, chap- 
ter IV would be dependent on information that would have to 
be gathered from at least ten different Muslim countries. 


DwicHut M. DONALDSON 


Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies. 
Aligarh, India | 
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FREE’WILL AND PREDESTINATION IN EARLY ISLAM 


It is commonly held that one of the striking differences between 
Christianity and Islam is that the former insists on the freedom of 
the will, whereas the latter teaches predestination. Yet a little re- . 
flection shows that the matter is not nearly so simple as this. St. Paul 
believed in predestination in some sense of the word, and the Au- 
gustinian and Calvinistic strains in Christianity have elaborated that 
aspect of his teaching. On the other hand, the doctrine of free will 
in the form given to it by Pelagius is accounted heresy by orthodox 
Christianity. The following studies will show that there is almost as 
much diversity within Islam. ie 

The position adopted in the present studies can perhaps be most 
succinctly stated in the words of a standard Anglican theologian:! 

“Scripture holds before us two great counter-truths—first, God's 


absolute sovereignty (cp. Rom. 9, 2off.), and secondly, man’s responsi- 
bility. Our intellects cannot reconcile them. 


So far as we can reconcile them at all it is by right action and vig- 
orous moral life.” 
Both these great truths will be found in Islam, though the balances 


are weighted in favour of the first. Just because of that, however, 
Western Christianity with its rather Pelagian sympathies has prob- 
ably something to learn from Islam. 


I. QUR'AN AND TRADITIONS | 

It is said that a development can be traced in the Qur’an in re- 
spect of the questions under consideration, and that the later pas- 
sages are more deterministic. To establish this, however, would be 
an arduous undertaking, and its effect on the conclusion of the pres- 
ent study would be very slight; so it has seemed sufficient to treat the | 
Qur'an as a unitary whole. Both the two great truths are frequently 
expressed there. 


God’s Absolute Sovereignty in the Quran. 

God is presented in the Qur’an as the almighty Lord of the 
Worlds, Who is creator of everything and therefore all-powerful, and 
Who is in supreme control of all that happens; men can do nothing 
unless God wills it, at least in the sense of permitting it. 


“To God belongs the sovereignty of the heavens and the earth, 


(The above article contains the substance of four lectures delivered at the Newman School, 
Jerusalem, in July and August 1944. The material is derived from a doctorate thesis of Edinburgh 
University which it is hoped to publish when paper is more plentiful. No attempt has therefore 
been made to give full references for all the statements in the text. What is given is a mere se- 
lection. It does, however, indicate the main sources of evidence considered in the longer work, 
whose conclusions alone are presented here.) 


1 Bicknell, The Thirty-nine Articles (1986), p. 286. 
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He createth what He pleaseth, giving to whom He pleaseth females 
_ and to whom He pleaseth males, or conjoining them males and fe- 
males, and He maketh whom He pleaseth barren; verily He hath 
knowledge and power.” | 

“Verily, this (sc. the Qur’4n) is a reminder, and he who wills 
‘chooseth to his Lord a way. But ye will not will, except it be that 
God willeth, verily God is knowing, wise.” 

“If thy Lord so willed, all those in the land would believe in a 
body. . . . It is not for any person to believe except by the per- 
mission of God.””? 

The fact that many of those who heard the warnings of Mu- 
hammad paid no heed to them and did not believe in God caused 
much concern to the Prophet. There are many passages in the 
Qur’an where a man’s faith seems to be attributed entirely to God's 
favour and guidance, and unbelief to His leading astray and aban- 


donment. 


“If God will to guide anyone He enlargeth his breast for Islam, 
but if He will to send him astray He maketh his breast narrow and 
contracted as if he were climbing up into heaven; thus doth God lay 
the abomination upon those who do not believe.” 

“Had it not been for the bounty and mercy of God towards you, 
not one of you would ever be pure, but God purifieth whom He will- 
eth.’ 


Sometimes the unbelief of men is said to be due to their inability 
to see and hear and accept; and this in turn is the result of God's ac- 
tion in covering their eyes and setting a seal or lock upon their 
hearts. 


“As for those who have disbelieved, it is all one whether thou 
hast warned them or not; they will not believe. God hath set a seal 
upon their hearts, and over their hearing and their sight is a cover- 
_ Ing; for them is (in store) a punishment mighty.”* 

- The supremacy of the Divine will in all mundane events is thus 
strongly expressed in the Qur’an, and yet the other of the two great 
truths is by no means neglected. 


Man’s Responsibility in the Quran. 

The best proof that the doctrine of a man’s responsibility for his 
acts is an integral part of the message of the Qur’an is not any partic- 
ular texts, but the whole conception of the Last Judgment, so prom- 
inent in the early warnings. Reward and punishment are meted out 
to men in accordance with principles of justice, and that implies that 


7Q 42, 48f.; 76, 20f.; 10, 99f. 81, 27ff.; 74, 54f. from Dr. , 

Op. 4, (Quotations Dr. Bell’s tranala- 
39. 6, 825; 24, 21. Cp. 61, 5; 16, 95. 
*Q. 2, 5f. Cp. 18, 100f. ; 7, 92-99. 
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men are truly responsible for their acts. Muhammad’s warnings and 
calls to repentance likewise imply that his hearers have the capacity 
to respond. In one case, even people who are described as deaf to the 
warning, as if it were not their fault, later admit responsibility for 
their actions—“O, alas for us! We have been wrongdoers.”® The fol- 
lowing passages illustrate the teaching about the Last Judgment: 


“And say: “The truth is from your Lord; so who wills let him be- 
lieve and who wills let him disbelieve’; verily We have prepared for 
the wrongdoers a Fire. . . . But those who have believed and done 
the works of righteousness—verily We do not allow to go lost the re- 
ward of any who do well in deed. For these are Gardens of Eden... .” 

“We shall place the balances—justice—on the day of resurrection - 
and no one will be wronged at all; if it be but the weight of a grain 
of mustard-seed We shall produce it.” 

“Now today (sc. the Day of Judgment) no one will be wronged 


at all, nor will ye be recompensed except for what ye have been do- 


ing.’’® 

It is worthy of note that, in many of the passages that speak of 
God guiding men or leading them astray, what God does appears to 
be the consequence (reward or punishment) of the previous conduct 
of the men themselves. The Qur’an insists on God's justice in all His 
dealings with men. 


“As He began you, ye will come again, He having guided a part 
and a having justly incurred the penalty of going astray.” _ 
“Thereby (sc. by His use of similes) He sendeth many astray and 
guideth many, but He doth not send astray any but the reprobate.” 
“We wronged them not (sc. those who were punished) but they 
wronged themselves.”’ 
“But verily I am forgiving to whomsoever repents and believes 
and acts uprightly, and lets himself be guided.”? 


These quotations are sufficient to show that the two complemen- 
tary, but intellectually irreconcilable, aspects of the truth are both 
represented in the Qur’an. Before discussing the Qur’an further, 
however, it will be advantageous to consider some of the common 
Traditions on this subject. 


Traditions commonly quoted in support of Predestination. 


The following traditions are not intended to cover the whole 
of the field in an exhaustive manner; some rather different ones will 


_be mentioned later. But the present selection, I think it may be 
claimed, gives a fair sample of the traditions and conceptions most 


influential in later Muslim thought. 


*Q. 21, 46f. 
*Q. 18, 28-80; 21, 48; 36, 54. 
TQ. 7, 28; 2, 24; 11, 108; 20, 84. Cp. 8, 80; 92, 5-10; 16, 106. 
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“God wrote down the decrees regarding the created world fifty 
thousand years before He created the heavens and the earth.” 

“I heard the Apostle of God say (‘Ubada b. al-Samit is reported 
to have said): The first thing God created was the Pen. He said to 
it: Write. It asked: Lord, what shall I write? He answered: Write 
the destinies of all things till the advent of the Hour. My son, I heard 
the Prophet of God say: Whoso dieth with a belief differing from 
this, he belongeth not to me.” 

3 “When the embryo has passed two and forty days in the womb, 

God sends an angel, who gives it a form and creates his hearing, sight, 
skin, flesh and bones. This having been done, the angel asks: O Lord, 
shall this be male or female? Then the Lord decrees what He 
pleaseth, and the angel writes it down. Then he asks: O Lord, what 
shall be his term (sc. the date of his death)? Then the Lord will say 
_ what he pleaseth, and the angel will write it down. Thereupon the 
latter will go away with the scroll in his hand, and nothing will be 
added to or subtracted from the decree.” 

The Prophet said of so-and-so that he belonged to the people of 
Hell. Some of his followers disbelieved, since the man was fighting 
in the thickest of the battle and covered with wounds. But at length 
the man could bear the pain no’ longer, and took his spear and ‘om 
an end to his own life. The Prophet said: No one enters Paradise 
except a believer. 

(The Prophet said:) “It may be that one of you performs the 
works of the le of Paradise, so that between him and Paradise 
there is only the Riience of an arm’s length. But then his book over- 
takes him and he begins to perform the works of the le of Hell, 
the which he will enter. Likewise one of you may perform the works 
of the ~~ of Hell, so that between him and Hell there is only the 
distance of an arm’s length. Then his book will overtake him and he 
will begin to perform the works of the people of Paradise, the which 
he will enter.” | 
eng al-Dailami said:) “I visited Ubaiy b. Ka‘b and said to him: 
Doubts concerning predestination have arisen in my heart. Possibly 
God will make them vanish if you communicate to me a tradition 
on this subject. He answered: if God should punish the inhabitants 
of His heavens and His earth, He would not thereby do injustice. 
And if you should spend in the path of God an amount larger than 
mount Uhud, He would not accept it from you unless you believe 
in the decree and acknowledge that what reaches could not possibly 
have missed you, and what misses could not possibly have reached 
you. And if you should die in a different conviction, you would go 
to Hell. . . . Then I went to Zaid b. Thabit, who communicated to 
me a similar tradition on the authority of the Prophet.” 

Moses accused Adam, as our father, of being the cause of our 
expulsion from Paradise. Adam replied that he had not the favours 
Moses had had; would Moses blame him for what God had foreor- 
dained for him before he was created. So Adam prevailed.® 


® Muslim, Qadar, trad. 16 (—Wensinck, Muslim Creed, p. 54) ; Aba Dawid, Sunna, b. 16 (= 
MC, P- 108; cp. p. 162) ; Muslim, Qadar, (= MC, p. 54) ; al-Bukhari, Qadar, b. 5 (paraphrased) ; 
Muslim, Qadar, trad. 1 (=MC, p. 55); Aba Dawid, Sunna, b. 16 (= MC, p. 108) ; al-Bukhart, 
Qadar, b. 11 (paraphrased). 
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The Contrast between Qur’an and Tradition. 

When these traditions are compared with the Qur’anic quotations 
about God’s absolute sovereignty, a striking contrast is apparent. 
The Qur’an is interested in asserting God’s supreme control of the 
world from moment to moment, whereas the traditions speak rather 
of what He decreed in the past, whether it be fifty thousand years 
before the world was created or merely when each man is an em- 
bryo in the womb. Consequently the Qur’an thinks of God as per- 
sonal and as actively willing in the present. Tradition, however, 
though it speaks of God, tends to conceive of man’s life as being un- 
der the immediate sway, not of God, but of impersonal forces—the 
Pen writes his destiny, his book overtakes him, and (without any 
mention of God at all) what reaches him could not possibly have 
missed him. 

This contrast is assuredly not quite so absolute as the quotations 
given would indicate. There are in the Qur’an various traces of pre- 
destination in the strict sense, that is, the fixing of things beforehand 
by God, as distinct from His present control of them. There is the 
conception of the “term” of a man’s life. 


“He it is Who created you out of clay and then fixed a term— 
and a term is stated in His keeping... .” 

“God will not defer (the death of) any person when his time (= 
term) comes; God is well-informed of what ye do.’’® 


But when full allowance is made for these and other instances of pre- 
destinarian ideas in the Qur’an and for possible occurrences of the 
conception of God’s present control of the world in Tradition, the 
contrast between the two on this point remains striking. The Qur’an 
is chiefly, almost solely, interested in God’s present sovereignty—in 
the last quotation, even when the term has been fixed, He is still 
active; Tradition usually admits some action by God in the past, 
but is more concerned with the impersonal forces controlling man’s 
destiny in the present. | 

It is, therefore, difficult to deny that these conceptions found in 
Tradition and common in Muslim thought are not a development | 
of anything in the Qur’an, but must have entered Islam in some other 
way. The obvious suggestion is that they have some connection with 
the fatalism current among the Arabs before and during Muham- 
mad’s lifetime; but that is a suggestion which requires careful ex- 
amination. 


The Qur'an and the Outlook of the pre-Islamic Arabs. 
A student of the fatalism of the Arab poets came to the conclusion 


°Q. 6, 2; 68, 11; cp. 7, 82. 
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that it had its roots in the eoqeeptien: of Time. Dahr enveiat means 
“time,” he says, 


“yet almost always in such a way that it is thought of as wiilihies 
a certain power; rarely is it mere Time, Time in and for itself . 
but almost without exception it is personified as causing good or also 
bad fortune, as controlling the existence of men and doing so in such 
a way that it is impossible for them to escape from what is in store 
for them. Is not that ‘destiny’?’’° 
Another scholar has written: | 

“Time in the abstract was emp imagined to be the cause of 
_all earthly happiness and especially of all earthly misery. . . . Time 
is represented as bringing misfortune, causing perpetual change, as 
biting, wearing down, shooting arrows that never miss the mark, 
hurling stones and so forth. In such cases we are often obliged to ren- 
der time by fate, which is not quite correct, since time is here con- 
ceived as the determining factor, not as being itself determined by 
some other 


In the first chapter of his Muhammedanische Studien, Goldziher 


characterized the ideal of the “warrior of central Arabia” as one of 
muruwwa or manliness. He 


“glories in his high courage and the bravery of his companions; 
it does not occur to him to be grateful to higher powers for his suc- 
cesses—though he does not completely exclude the recognition of 
their domination. Only the thought of the necessity of death, the 
result of day to day experience which he cannot shut out from his 
mind, stirs up in him grim thoughts of the Mandya or Maniina, that 
is, the powers of Fate, which, operating blindly and without con- 
sciousness of their goal, yet with inevitability, are able to bring to 
nought all the plans of mortals.’’!? 


To this whole outlook on life Muhammad was firmly opposed, in 
matters both of theory and practice. The Qur’an describes as a false 
and ungrounded opinion the view of those who say: “There is noth- 
ing but this present life of ours; we die and we live, and it is only 
Time (dahr) which destroys us.”18 The context of this passage makes 
it clear that what is being attacked is not simply the theory about the 
influence of Time, but the whole way ‘of life based on the denial of 
the Day of Judgment and the future life. It is, indeed, another in- 
stance of the old story of “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die.” The Qur'an insists that the man who performs evil 
deeds, and who “has taken as his god his own — will be treated 
differently from the righteous man. 

In contrast to the conception of muruwwa, Goldziher designates 
Muhammad's attitude as din, religion. He might agree with his con- 


‘10 Schrameier, Uber den Fatalismum der vorislamischen Araber, 26. 
n my in ERE, 1, 661B (art, “‘Arabs, Ancient’’). 
13Q. 45, 23. 
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temporaries in their appreciation of sincerity and truthfulness, but 

in opposition to their practice of paying back evil with evil he 
preached forgiveness, he placed limitations on their use of wine and 
women, and he instituted prayers, which they considered unmanly. 
Thus the opposition went deep and affected the ordinary conduct 
of life. 

The Qur’anic conception of the supremacy of God was, of course, 
not without practical results, but these were rather in the direction 
of fostering a true sense of creatureliness, of dependence on God and 
trust in Him. But it could never lead to inactivity, since God was a 
God of righteousness, Who also commanded His servants to perform 
various actions, and Who judged them in accordance with what they 


had done. What is properly described as the fatalistic attitude—using 


the omnipotence of God (or Fate) as an excuse for evading plain 
duties—is explicitly condemned. There is a description of those who, 
when asked to contribute to help the poor and needy, reply, “Shall 
we feed him whom if God willed He would feed?,” and an account 


of the judgment upon such wrongdoers. 


Conclusions. 

It may some day be possible to extend this account of the outlook 
of the pre-Islamic Arabs, but for the moment it is not sufficient to 
establish a direct connection between that and the conceptions found 
in Tradition. What may fairly be asserted, however, is that the domi- 
nant trend in Tradition has more resemblance to pre-Islamic fatalism 
than to the Quranic belief in the sovereignty of an active and living 
God; this resemblance is very marked in respect of the impersonal 
character of the forces controlling man’s destiny. _ 

The hypothesis I would suggest to explain this fact is that the 
fatalistic attitude of Muhammad’s contemporaries persisted in the 
depth of their hearts long after their formal inclusion within the 
fold of Islam, and that it eventually came to expression in Tradition. 
Since their conversion was often mainly an external and nominal af- 
fair, that would not be at all surprising. This would mean that Tradi- 
tion is an amalgam of Islamic and pre-Islamic ideas. 

Such a hypothesis is supported by evidence of various sorts. There 
was apparently an attempt to identify God with dahr.4 It has al- 
ready been pointed out that impersonal forces are prominent in Tra- 
dition, sometimes even to the exclusion of any mention of God. And 
an examination of traditions in respect of their attitude to the prac- 


tical conduct of life shows various degrees of compromise with the 


fatalistic tendency to do nothing except when spurred to activity by 
one’s own inclinations. : 


14 See Concordance, ed. Wensinck s.v. dahr, first two entries. 
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The story of the dispute between Adam and Moses, for instance 
is thoroughly fatalistic; a man is not to be held responsible for his 
actions. The conception of the heavenly decrees encourages a similar 
inference, and so does the statement that what reaches you could not 
possibly have missed you. But this tendency to fatalism is somewhat 
moderated when the decrees are regarded as the work, not of the im- 
personal Pen, but of God the righteous; and in somewhat similar 
fashion the statement about what reaches you, though impersonal in 
form; can be given an Islamic connotation and referred to God’s sov- 
ereignty—as indeed happened in one of the Muslim creeds. 

The tradition about the things written by the angel for each 
embryo in the womb is slightly different. (In other forms it is not 
stated that God is author of the decrees; and there are additions such 
as the man’s sustenance, his work, and whether he is to be happy or 
miserable.) Here not everything a man does is predetermined, but 
only the date of his death and the outcome or general effect of his ac- 
tivity. This “modified fatalism’” was possibly the outlook of the av- 
erage Arab. He probably did not doubt his power to make plans from 
day to day and to carry them out; but nevertheless he felt that 
. whether his plans were successful or not, whether they ultimately 
made for his weal or woe, was decided by some inscrutable agency 
quite irrespective of his own deserts. The net result of the conception 
is to discourage all effort and striving as fruitless, since, do what one 
may, the end will be the same. (Once again, what may originally 
have referred only to this life—happiness and misery—could easily 
be given an Islamic interpretation and understood of Paradise and 
Hell.) 

The traditions about the warrior committing suicide, or a man 
being overtaken by his book, seem to be attempting a fusion of the 
old and the new. Lip-service is paid to the Muslim conception of the 
Judgment; a man is to be rewarded according to the last acts of his 
life; but these are predetermined for him according to his book. So 
the dominant tendency is fatalistic. 

There is an interesting group of traditions dealing with the diffi- 
culty: Since man’s ultimate condition is already fixed, what is the 


point of performing good works? 


“A man said: O Mle = of God, do you know the people of Par- 
adise from the people of Hell? The Prophet said: Yes. The man said: 
And why do people act? The Prophet said: Everyone acts according 
to what has been created for him or made easy for him.” 
_ . “Then the Apostle of God said: There is no living soul for which 
God has not appointed its place in Paradise or Hell, and the decision 
of happy or unhappy has already been taken. Then a man said: O 
Apostle of God, shall we not then leave all to our book and give up 
works? Muhammad answered: Whosoever belongs to the people of 
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happiness will come to the works of the people of happiness, and 
whosoever belongs to the people of unhappiness will come to the 


works of the people of unhappiness.—Then he said: Perform works, 


for everyone is guided; the people of happiness are guided to the - 
works of the people of happiness, and the people of unhappiness 
to the works of the people of unhappiness. Thereupon he recited: So 


as for him who gives and shows piety, and counts true the best reward, 


We shall assist him to ease. .. . : 

“The Prophet said: There is no one whose seat in Hell or Paradise 
is not written. Someone said: Shall we not then resign ourselves (sc. _ 
and do nothing)? He said: Do not do that. Everyone is helped. And 
he recited: So as for him who gives and shows piety. . . .?® 


In these traditions are seen various attempts to combine fatalistic 
theory with a belief in man’s responsibility in practice—not always 
very convincingly. It is worthy of note how in the second tradition the 
Qur’anic verses, which appear to regard God’s action as following 
upon man’s, are interpreted in a predestinarian sense. a 
Tradition, of course, is far less homogeneous than the Qur’an. 
There are some where it is indeed God Who determines what hap- 
pens to a man, and not an impersonal Fate, and where the practical 


attitude is consequently a truly religious trust in God the almighty 


and compassionate, and patient acquiescence in His will. 


“There came to the Prophet the messenger of one of his daugh- 
ters with word that her son was at the point of death. The Prophet 
sent the message: What God took is His own, and what God gave is 
_ own; each according to his term; so let her bear patiently and 
en ure.” ‘ 

“The Prophet, on being asked about the plague, said: God sent it 
as a punishment to whom He would, and He made it a blessing to the 
believers; for any servant (sc. of God) in any place who remained 
there and was patient, reflecting that only what God has written will 
befall him, will receive the like reward as for martyrdom.”’é | 

Wensinck’s assertion that “Tradition has not preserved a single 
hadith in which liberum arbitrium is advocated” is true in the main, 
but is almost certainly too sweeping. We have been considering at 
least incipient attempts to acknowledge human responsibility. Con- 


sider too such a saying of the Prophet as: 


“There is no caliph who does not have two courtiers, one order- 
ing and inciting him to good, and one to bad; and the protected is 
he whom God protects.”’!7 


The intention of this saying (as of conceptions like that of God's 
favour in the Qur'an) is doubtless to assure men that they are not 
precluded from doing good works by any ineluctable fate, but that 


(Quotation from 92, 5-10.) 
16 Al-Bukhari, Qadar, b. 4 and b. 15 (summarized). 
17 A)-Bukh§ri, , b. 8 (= MC, p. 51). 
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on the contrary there are forces in the universe helping them on, 
and that therefore their moral striving is not in vain. 

If, then, this evidence may be taken as establishing the hypothe- 
sis put forward above, it follows that Tradition gives us a picture of 
the struggle between the “activistic” ethics of the Qur’an and the 
fatalistic conceptions so deeply embedded in the Arab soul—and, 
in the second place, between the Qur’anic conception of God, ac- 
tively willing and righteous, and the fatalistic ethics of manliness 
and inactivity. We cannot but be impressed by the forceful impact 
of Muhammad’s message and spirit on his own and succeeding gen- 
erations, and yet it was not sufficient to drive out these firmly lodged 
pre-existing ideas and attitudes. Within the House of Islam the be- 
lief in almighty and righteous God has been at war with the belief in 
an impersonal Fate, and, with varying fortunes the battle has con- 
tinued until our own day. 


II. THE UPHOLDERS OF FREE WILL 


One of the difficulties to be faced by the student of the growth of 
Muslim theological thought is that the writers of the heresiologies, 
like al-Baghadi and al-Shahrastani, had little sense of historical de-- 
velopment and paid most attention to the logical classification of 
various doctrines according to the terminology of their own day; 
this is especially true of the lesser sects, where information is scanty. 
By way of exception an early theological debate is reflected in the 


following story: 


“The fifth sect of the ‘Ajarida is the Shu‘aibiya, the disciples of 
Shu‘aib. He was one of those who dissociated himself from Maimin 
and his doctrine. He asserted that no one is capable of doing any- 
thing except what God wills, and that the acts of meri are created by 


The root of the separation of the Shu‘aibiya and the Maimuniya 
was that Shu‘aib had some money belonging to Maimin, the repay- 
ment of which he demanded. Shu‘aib said to him: I shall give it to 
you, if God will. Maimin replied: God has willed that you should 
give it to me now. Shu‘aib replied: If God had willed it, I could not 
have done otherwise than give it to you. Maimiun said: Verily, God 
has willed what He commanded; what He did not command, He did 
not will; and what He did not will, He did not command. | 

Then some followed Maimiun and others Shu‘aib; and they wrote 
to ‘Abd al-Karim b. “Ajarrad (sc. the head of the ‘Ajarida), who was 
held in prison by Khalid b. ‘Abdallah al-Bajali. When the dispute of 
Maimin and Shu‘aib was made known to him, ‘Abd al-Karim wrote: 
Our doctrine is that what God willed came about and what He did 
not will did not come about; and we do not fix evil upon God. This 
letter reached them at the time of the death of ‘Abd al-Karim. Mai- 
mun claimed that his view had been approved in that it was said “we 
do not fix evil upon God,” while Shu‘aib claimed that ‘Abd al-Karim 
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had rather SE of his view in so far as he had said ‘what God 
willed came about, and what He did not will did not come about.” 
Thus they both associated themselves with ‘Abd al-Karim, but dis- 


. sociated themselves from one another.’’!® 


This is rather a good example of the necessity of holding together 


_ two truths which cannot be reconciled intellectually. The ostensible 


subject of discussion is God’s will. Shu‘aib interprets this in the light 
of the conception of God's sovereignty or omnipotence, but he em- 
phasizes this excessively and reaches the fatalistic (and immoral) 
conclusion of man’s inability to perform his duty. Maimin, on the 


- other hand, by identifying God’s will with His command (which is 


of what is just and righteous), is emphasizing the conception of God's 
righteousness; but his view is also one-sided, for he says nothing at 
all about God’s omnipotence, and this neglect of the topic is in fact 
the first step to denial. The old master to whom they appeal makes no 
attempt to preserve logical consistency, but he maintains a balanced 
view in which both the complementary conceptions have a place. 
This story is also interesting as illustrating the close relation in 
Muslim thought between God’s righteousness and man’s ability to 
act. The history of the Khawarij makes it clear that the doctrine of 
free will may be regarded as the logical development of this side of 
Qur’anic teaching, and that it is therefore unnecessary to attribute. 
any major role to Christian influence. 


The Development of Thought among the Khaw4rij. 

The principle of the Muhakkima (who seceded from ‘Ali after 
the battle of Siffin in 37 A.H.) that “the decision belongs to God 
alone” (la hukm illa lillah) seems to have meant in practice that all 
matters were to be decided by reference to the text of the Qur’an. This 
was in a way high idealism. It could easily degenerate into fanaticism, 
as history showed; and it contained within it disruptive tendencies, 
for each strong leader had his own interpretation of the Qur’an. Yet 
in the forefront was the conception of the God of righteousness, de- 
manding righteous conduct from His people. 

Little is known of the theological views of any of the leaders of 
Khariji risings until after the year 61, when Nafi‘ b. Azraq from 
Basra, head of the Azariqa, is said to have introduced novel doctrines. 
These were that he dissociated himself from the gu‘dda (the people 
who “stayed at home” and did not join his movement), and declared 
that all those who did not fight with him were unbelievers; and he 
required that those who wanted to enter his camp should pass a strict 
test of orthodoxy.” For such a man whatever is not pure white is 


18 Al- Ash’ari, Maq@lat al-Islamiyin, 94f. (referred to as Mag. ). 
1 Mag. 86; ‘tor Baihasiya see 116, etc. 
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black, and so for him there are included among the blacks not merely 
_ dualists and idol-worshippers and worldly Umaiyad caliphs but also 
people of the Qibla who differ from him only in slight details. The 
Baihasiya were another rival movement with similar views originally. 
In the light of their inability to cooperate with one another it is not 
surprising that, despite their fierce, fanatical valour, such movements 
had little success. Yet the excesses of their narrow, exclusive attitude 
should not blind us to the fact that the Divine Law (however nar- 
rowly conceived) and the righteousness of God were still central in 
their thought. 

The impracticable exclusiveness of Nafi‘ gave place to a milder 
tendency with Najda b. ‘Amir al-Hanafi, who led a rising about the 
year 70. He did not demand that every faithful Muslim should join — 
his rebellion. Going out to join his army and fight the infidels (or 
hijra as it was sometimes called) was a work of supererogation, but 
qu‘td or “staying at home” was not sin.” 

‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Ajarrad (already mentioned above) had been 
influenced by both Najda and the Baihasiya. His main formula for 
his position still was that he associated with the people of Heaven and 
dissociated himself from the people of Hell—a formula that the ex- 
clusive Nafi‘ might have — But in his practice there were cer- 
tain relaxations. 

The treatment of children had already caused some perplexity. 
Nafi‘ had been under the sway of the old Arab family ideas, and had 
said quite simply that the children of believers went to Heaven and 
the children of unbelievers to Hell; and he had concluded that it 
was right to kill the children of unbelievers. (The same also appears 
to have held of wives.) Others propounded conundrums about the 
fate of children whose fathers were unbelievers when the children 
died but subsequently became believers, or vice versa—possibly with | 
a view to discrediting the conception of religion as a family, rather 
than an individual, affair. 

The notion of personal responsibility implicit in the conception 
of God judging all men righteously on the Last Day now began to 
make itself felt. ‘Abd al-Karim and his followers, the ‘Ajarida, mostly 
held that children were not believers until they had been summoned 
to Islam and had embraced it for themselves,?1 and so they dissoci- 
ated themselves even from the children of believers. In practice this 
doubtless meant not active hostility but neutrality, and that was ex- 
plicitly held by some. It is not altogether surprising to find Maimin 
as the extreme exponent of personal responsibility in this matter 
also; he asserted that, since the children of unbelievers had com- 
mitted no sin, they must be in Heaven.?2 


Maq. 89ff. 
Mag. 93; al-Shahrastin!, Milal, 95. 
Al-Shahrastani, 96 ; al-Baghdadi, Farq, 264. 
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Another matter of debate—ignorance of the law—likewise was con- 
nected with the question when a man was to be held responsible for 
his acts. There was a story about the son of Najda and his soldiery — 
misappropriating some booty; they made a plea of ignorance of the 
regulation and were pardoned. This raised the whole question of 
what knowledge is essential for a Muslim and at what point ignorance _ 
becomes culpable. It is noteworthy that a branch of the Baihasiya, the 
“Questioners” (ashab al-su’al), who held that, when a man had to face ~ 
an action about which he was not sure, he must ask, and that there- 
after ignorance was not permissible, were reckoned as holders of 
the doctrine of free will.” 

Of the various sects of the Khaw4rij mentioned as holding the — 
doctrine of Qadar (or free will), the earliest appear to be the Ashab — 
al-Su’al and Maimin and his followers. Both were active towards the 
close of the first century, and may have proclaimed the doctrine as 
early as 80 or 90 A.D. Both, too, were involved in discussions in which 
ahe conceptions of God’s righteousness and man’s personal responsi- 
bility were gradually being worked out to their logical conclusion. 
Thus the doctrine of Qadar grew naturally in the fertile soil of Is- 
lam. 


Other Early Voluntarists. 


Practically nothing is known about Ma‘bad al-Juhani, the reputed 
originator of the discussions about the Qadar at Basra. If he might 
be identified with the head of the Ma‘badiya, a subject of the Tha‘a- 
liba, who held the doctrines of the ‘Ajarida in a slightly milder form 

' (though there are some difficulties about such a conjectural identifica- 

tion), then he would belong to much the same circles as Maimiin and 

_ the Ashab al-Su’al, and his views might be supposed to have a similar 

source. 

The name “Qadariya” came to be used very loosely and vaguely, 
but in earlier writers, like al-Ash‘ari and Khushaish (quoted in the 
Tanbih of al-Malati) there are vestiges of its restriction to a small and 
comparatively well-defined group. Al-Ash‘ari, for instance, says in 
one place that “the third group of them (sc. the Khawarij) hold that 

,the children of both heathen and believers are in Paradise’”*5—thus 
confirming what has been said about the growth of the doctrine of 
free will in certain circles among the Khawarij. The little that can be 
learned about the Qadariya from study of these early. references all 
tends to suggest affinities with the same groups. 

It has been suggested by H. Ritter that al-Hasan al-Basri was the 


% Mag. 90, 118-116. 
% The fact that the following four paragraphs represent about 25 pages of the original 
show the impossibility of giving adequate references. 
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real originator of the doctrine of free will, since Ma‘bad al-Juhani 
was evidently quite an uninfluential person.?® We may allow Ritter’s 
contention that he held the doctrine of Qadar; as a preacher of right- 
eousness he would want to insist that his hearers had the power to 
lead a good life. But even so, in the light of the connection of the 
doctrine with other Muslim ideas, there is no ground for supposing 
that he alone was responsible; it was “in the air” in the Basra of his 
day. And, in so far as he held the doctrine, it would still be bound 
up with ideas of righteousness. 

Ghailan al-Dimashqi is said to have been put to death by the 
caliph Hisham (105-125) because of his Qadari views. The presence 
of the doctrine here among the Murji’a may seem a little strange, for 
the Murji’a were opponents of the Khawarij and were credited with 
elevating the importance of faith above that of works. ‘The compar- 
ison with Christian ideas is misleading, however. The Murji’a criti- 

- cized the Khawéarij for punishing the grave sinner by expelling him 
_ from the community, that is, by declaring he was no longer a Muslim; 
and their aim was, not to minimize the seriousness of sin, but to find 
some other method of dealing with it than expulsion—which was 
only practicable in*the camp of an exclusive rebel leader. Their view 
that the grave sinner remains a Muslim was accepted by later ortho- 
doxy, and only extreme forms of it—as that he belonged to the people 
of Paradise—questioned or rejected. Thus the thesis that the doctrine 
of Qadar is related to conceptions of righteousness is not contradicted 
by the case of Ghailan; on the contrary it seems probable that Ghai- 
lan was executed less for his theoretical views than for his detailed 
criticisms of the unjust practices of the Umatyads. 


The Mu‘tazila. 


The Mu‘tazila have been much admired by nineteenth century 
scholars for their liberalistic and rationalistic tendencies, but it is 
now being realized that they were not so much “enlightened philoso- 
phers” as “‘strictly theologically-minded and practically active the- 
ologians and missionaries.” It is to be feared, however, that in their 
struggle with Manichaeanism and various Indian religions they were 
in danger of giving up much of the religious content of Islam. | 

It is clear from the perusal of the pages of al-Ash‘ari and other 
writers that they still lived within the universe of discourse of the 
Qur’an and even of the Traditions. They discussed various problems 
about the conceptions of the Term, of sustenance, of guidance and © 
leading astray; Abu ’l-Hudhail seems to have accepted the term of a 
man’s life as predetermined; in respect of sustenance the main con- 
tention was that God was righteous and therefore did not provide 


% Islam, XXI (1988), 1-88, esp. 57ff. 
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the sustenance of the thief; and they had various lines of interpreta- 
tion of guidance, leading astray and the like, but always a man’s ul- 
timate destiny was made to depend on his own activity.” 

The Mu‘tazila liked to call themselves the “People of Unity and 
Justice,” thus giving prominence to two of their main principles. ‘The 
principle of justice may be said to include the belief in free will, for 
the latter, though universally held by the Mu‘tazila, was not named as 
one of their five main principles—a curious point, and one that tends 
to confirm what was said above about the close connection between 
God's righteousness and man’s responsibility or freedom of will. The 
belief in free will was so fundamental that there are no records of any 
direct discussion of the point; the heresiographers only mention dis- 
putes about subordinate matters. 

The development of thought among the Mu'‘tazila, and the tele. 
tion of the different thinkers to one another in respect of the contents 
of their teaching has not yet been adequately studied, and there are 
no generally accepted conclusions from which we can profit in our. | 
present study. One line of development, however, can be fairly easily 
isolated, namely, the attempt to show that, despite all the evil in the 
world, God is perfectly righteous. This attempt is rationalistic in the 
sense that it is assumed that God’s righteousness is perfectly compre- 
hensible according to our human, rational conceptions of righteous- 
ness. Although in many ways Abu ‘l-Hudhail of Basra may claim to 
be the real founder of the Mu‘tazila, he has not much to say on this 
question, as his interests were mainly in the more physical side of 
metaphysics. It is more convenient to start with the views of Bishr b. 
al-Mu‘tamir, founder of the school of Baghdad, contemporary with 
Abu ‘l-Hudhail, but perhaps a little older, as he had reached ma- 
turity by the beginning of the caliphate of al-Ma’mun. 

Compared with most of the later Mu‘tazila, Bishr appears a little 
naive in his views. He was not so consistently rational or logical, but 
because of that—at least in respect of the matter in hand—he was 
more balanced. On the one hand, he acknowledged man’s responsi- 
bility for his acts; he may even be said to have extended it by his 
doctrine that a man was the author of the generated effects of his acts, 
that is, their consequences external to his own body. But on the other 
hand he clung to the belief in God’s omnipotence, so that he even 
went the length of saying that God has the power to do better than 
_ He has in fact done in the ordering of the world; He is under no 
‘ obligation to do what is best for men. Bishr seems to have held, quite 
realistically, that some who died as children would have become be- 
lievers had they grown up, and that this would have been better for 


them. 
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With this latter point is probably to be connected his teaching 
that God has in store a gift or favour (‘inda ’llah lutf) such that, if 
He were to bestow it on an unbeliever, the man would believe and 
would merit the reward of faith. With later thinkers /u¢f may have 
come near to being the “grace” of Christian theology, but in the case 
of Bishr it seems to be untechnical, so that prolongation of life could 
be an example of God’s favour. 

Al-Nazzam, a pupil and slightly younger contemporary of Abu. 
‘l-Hudhail in Basra, who also had connections with Baghdad, was 
influential in directing the Mu‘tazila along more rationalistic paths. 
God's operations are now said to be subject to rational considera- 
tions. He must do what is best. In practice this means that God is 
said to be under obligation to act according to human ideals of jus- 
tice and the like. In a sense reason becomes more ultimate than God. 
_ To deal with the more obvious objections to this view al-Nazzam 
propounded the further doctrine that, though the best has the nature 
of a limit, so that there cannot be infinite degrees of goodness, yet 
there could be an infinite number of things whose goodness would 
be equal to the goodness of what God has actually done. Presumably 
he would have said of the children who might have become be- 
hievers that, while that would have been good, there were features 
about what in fact happened that made it equally good. 

Ja‘far b. Harb (d.236) was a pupil of Aba Misa al-Murdar, the 
successor of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir in Baghdad, but he had also come 
under the influence of al-Nazzam. He followed Bishr in his view 
about God’s favour, but with an important modification. If a man 
believed as a result of receiving God’s favour, then he did not merit | 
the same reward as a man who had believed without receiving any 
such favour. This shows that the distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary action was being better understood, and that the former 
was even being overemphasized—what matters is what a man achieves | 
by his own efforts, and Paradise (or salvation) has to be earned by a 
man’s own hard work. It is also implied here that God’s favour is a 
sort of internal assistance which diminishes what a man has to do 
for himself. 

Man’s ability to win Paradise for himself is also prominent in the 
statement that God has set man in “the best and highest mansion,” 
namely, the mansion of reward. Had God so willed, He could have 
created man straight away in Paradise as a free, unmerited gift (taf- 
addul), but what He has actually done is better. In fact God does 
what is best, as al-Nazzam said; and He is here seen to subject to the 
rational ideas that righteous action must receive an eternal reward, 
and that Paradise when merited is better than Paradise unmerited. 
Presumably Ja‘far would have said that evil in the world is all due 
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to man’s sin. This was the heyday of the “liberal’’ optimism of the 
Mu‘tazila, when the whole universe seemed to have been fitted into 
the scheme of ideas provided by man’s reason. Unfortunately a num- 
ber of facts that had not adequately been neieaseee for soon made 
their appearance. 

Another member of the school of Baghdad of about the same pe- 
riod, al-Iskafi (d.240 or 241), strongly maintained God’s perfect 
righteousness; God could not will evil in any sense—He could not 
even will that unbelief should be base or evil. With this was con- 
nected the view that things are good and bad in themselves, and not 
because God wills them to be so. There is much to be said for such 
a position; our intellects find something repugnant in the idea that 
conduct commonly regarded as virtuous should become vicious as a 
result of an arbitrary act of will on the part of any being, however 
exalted. Yet the view as stated carries the implication that good and 
evil (as conceived by the human reason) are more ultimate than God. 

It was about this time that various questions were being discussed, — 
such as that of the sufferings of children. Since children are not re- | 
sponsible agents, they cannot be punished for their sins. Yet children 
do suffer. So it would seem that there is here some injustice or evil, or 
at least a failure to achieve what is best. 

Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir had been quite prepared to admit this, since 
he held that God is not obliged to do what is best. At times he also 
seems to have suggested that the suffering was a sort of anticipatory 
punishment (in the case of those who died as children) for the sins 
they would have committed when they grew up. This was of course 
a piece of rather muddled thinking. The common view was that the 
suffering is intended as a warning to adults, and that afterwards, 
since suffering where there is no sin would be unjust, the children 
receive an indemnity (‘awd) to make up for it. Now it seems to have 
been commonly held that this indemnity was in fact admission to 
Paradise; and that in its turn raised awkward questions. If Paradise 
is the reward of merit, then the children do not merit it, since it is 
much more than they deserve as indemnity for their sufferings. If 
nevertheless they are in exactly the same position as devout Muslims, 
why did not God in the beginning simply create the people of Par- 
adise in Paradise? 

The discussion of the sufferings of animals is more a curiosity © 
than a piece of serious theology, but it illustrates these points further. 
Animals appeared genuinely to suffer; and, as no duties had been im- 
posed on them, their pain could not be a punishment. Some theolo- 
gians held that, since God is just, the animals are bound to be in- 
demnified. Others, more bold, ventured to argue about the form of 
the indemnity. For grazing animals it was easy to imagine everlasting 
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pastures of luscious grass; but what about beasts of prey? Some spoke 
of a future state in which they could retaliate upon one another, 
while Ja‘far b. Harb and al-Iskafi approved of the ingenious idea 
that, after receiving their indemnity (either on earth or in some 
limbo), they are sent to Hell to add to the torments of unbelievers and 
evildoers, themselves remaining unscathed. 

About this time there began to be some awareness of the difficul- 
ties involved in the very fact that by God’s ordering of the world some 
men will remain everlastingly in Hell. If Hell harms the unbelievers, 
it was said, then God does harm. To say that God was acting in ac- 
cordance with His justice did not altogether obviate the difficulty; 
even though His action was not unjust yet it seemed to be evil in 
some way. Al-Iskafi is recorded to have said in this connection that 
Hell is really good for evildoers. ‘This can hardly be based on a cor- 
rective theory of punishment. It quite possibly means that the suffer- 
ings of those already in Hell is a warning to those still on earth; but 
in that case it avoids the real difficulty. But if it means that Hell is 
good for those actually in it, it would seem to be denying a plain 
fact. This is the beginning of the breakdown of the rational theodicy. 

The next thinker whom we know to have discussed questions of 
this sort was ‘Abb4ad b. Sulaiman of Basra (d. about 250). He rather 
delighted in subtle logical puzzles, which often seem to us pointless, 
though this may be due to our ignorance of the context. God, he said, 
did not make the unbeliever, for “unbeliever’’ is composed of “man” 
and “unbelief,” and God did not make the unbelief. This is appar- 
ently no more than a roundabout way of asserting man’s responsibil- 
ity for his unbelief and its removal from the sphere of God’s activity. 
Such a statement must be balanced, however by ‘Abbad’s distinction 
between God’s power over evil and the power to do evil (which He 
does not have). He used the analogy of the relative functions of man 
and wife in the production of a child. A man has power over his 
wife’s conception of a child, but not power to conceive a child him- 
self. Similarly God has power over movement but not power to move, 
and power over evil but not.power to do evil. This distinction was 
also used later. 

There is a definite movement away from rationalism in the 
thought of ‘Abbad, and he no longer tries to account for all the op- 
erations of God in accordance with man’s ideas. Contrary to various 
others of the Mu'‘tazila, he held that there was no purpose in God’s 
creation of the world (perhaps meaning that it was not for man’s 
benefit). Similarly he thought there was no purpose in the sufferings 
of children, and that they did not receive any indemnity; and, so far 
from believing in the indemnification of animals, he maintained 
they were simply collected and destroyed. — 
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Antirationalistic tendencies are also to be found in al-Jubba’i 
(d. 303), the head of the school of Basra at the close of the third cen- 
tury. He belonged, however, to a different group within the school of 
Basra, and denied ‘Abbad’s distinction between “power over evil” 
and ‘“‘power to do evil”; if God brought about conception in a 
woman, he argued, then God would be muhbil—the word commonly 
applied to the husband. It would seem that the point of this is to in- 
sist that God and man act in the same world; God’s power over evil 
must be such that He is able to prevent the man from doing evil; 
but this distinction, and also other trends in the thought of the sec- 
ond century, seemed to lead to a separation of spheres of God and 
man (roughly comparable to Kant’s noumenal and phenomenal 
worlds), which could easily lead to a denial of God’s effective control 
of the sphere of human activity. 

In line with this are several other recorded views of al-Jubba’i. 
He strongly objected to the technical conception of “acquisition,’’*8 
by which God created an act, while man was said merely to “acquire” 
it—so that God acted in the sense of creating, and man in the sense 
of “acquiring.” Al-Jubba’i rejected any such distinction in kind be- 
tween the operations of man and of God. He even defined “creating” 
in such a way that it could be applied to human activity, although 
the power of creating was generally regarded as belonging uniquely 
to God. And he likewise denied that there is a class of voluntary acts © 
such that no act of this class can ever be produced in man by God by 
compulsion (that is, by God’s creating the act without the concur- 
rence of the man’s will), though of course he admitted the distinction 

_ between voluntary and involuntary acts. For instance, God may 
compel a man to an act of speech, or of justice, or of faith, but in 
that case it will not be the man who speaks or is just or has faith. 

While ‘Abbad had rigorously denied all connection of God with 

_ evil (even saying that illness and disease are not evil), al-Jubba’i 
could admit that what is at first sight evil may be attributed to God. 
Illness and disease are “metaphorically” evil (perhaps in the sense 
that, though unpleasant, they gave opportunities for growing in 
patience); and the punishment in Hell does really hurt people, but 
nevertheless is justice and wisdom on God’s part. More than this, 
however, al-Jubba’i went back to the position of Bishr that God is 
not obliged to do what is best for men, but he allowed that He did 
what was best for them in respect of religion. Presumably he meant 
by this that, while Islam is the perfect religion, God is not obliged — 
to: bestow “favours” on men so that they all become believers (it* 
was only too obvious that there were many unbelievers). 

Some of these assertions are based on the principle that Paradise 
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| %8 See below, p. 145. 
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is the reward of man’s efforts and that it is good that it should be so. 
But al-Jubba’i was apparently also becoming aware of the inadequacy 
of a legalistic scheme of rewards and punishments to account for the 
ways of God, and was ready to admit that, had God so willed, He 
might have created men straight off in Paradise. ‘This would have 
_ been tafaddul (perhaps “uncovenanted grace”) on God's part. The 
frequency of this conception of tafaddul in the accounts of al-Jub- 
ba’'i’s thought indicates his movement away from the school of 
Baghdad with their emphasis on the “mansion of reward.” God's 
ways, he was beginning to realize, are to some extent inscrutable to 
man. He even went the length of saying that of two men who had 
committed the same offence, God might pardon one and not the 
other. 
In al-Jubba’i, then, are to be seen two important tendencies: (1) 
a lessening emphasis on man’s power and self-sufficiency’ to win Par- 
adise for himself; and (2) an increasing recognition that God’s ways 
are partly beyond man’s comprehension. These two tendencies 
bring this whole movement of thought among the Mu'‘tazila to a 
parting of the ways. If these tendencies are developed, they must lead © 
to a denial of some fundamentals of Mu‘tazili doctrine; this, I be- 
lieve, is essentially the course followed by al-Ash‘ari. The alternative 
is to oppose the tendencies, and to follow rationalistic dogma rather 
than the realistic assessment of facts which was the basis of al-Jub- | 
ba’i’s views. The little we learn about Abii Hashim’s views on these 
matters from al-Shahrastani and al-Baghdadi suggests that he and the 
Mu'‘tazila of the fourth century. chose this line; but—as might be ex- 
pected—they appear to have said nothing of much significance. 


JL. THE REACTION AGAINST EXTREME FREE WILL VIEWS 


In later times it was common for orthodox theologians to make 
a threefold distinction and to say that orthodoxy with its doctrine of 
“acquisition” (kasb or tktiséb) steered a middle course between the 
extreme of free will (the doctrine of man’s gadar or power) and the 
extreme of determinism (the doctrine of jabr or compulsion). But the 
early sources make it fairly clear that this triple classification was not 
in vogue till about the year goo. Prior to that the terms “Jabariya” 
and “Mujbira” had been used by those who held the doctrine of 
qadar to designate all their opponents, though the latter seem to have 
preferred some other title such as “Ahl al-Ithbat.” | 

Not only was there no distinction at first, however, between what 
may be called moderate and extreme determinism (kasb and jabr) 
but there was also no distinction between those who upheld God's 
omnipotence on purely theistic grounds and those whose reasons 
were rather atheistic and fatalistic. Devout Muslims with a genuine 
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belief in the majesty and omnipotence of an active and living God 
could still repeat with approval traditions which relegated man’s 
destiny to “the Pen” or to “his book.” Abi Hanifa’s belief on the 
matter was stated in- impersonal terms, with no mention of God— 
“what reaches you could not possibly have missed you.”** And it was 
about the middle of the third century that the traditions quoted 
above were recorded as part of the canonical collections, a fact which 
implies that men like al-Bukhari and Muslim accepted them as a 
statement of orthodox views. 

A line of opposition to the Qadariya that is independent of pre- 
Islamic fatalism is to be found in the Jahmiya. There is much that 
is obscure about this sect, and in the third century it would seem to 
have had much more influence than the space given to it by al- 
Baghdadi and al-Shahrastani would suggest. It derived its name from 
Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/746), but I am of the opinion that many of 
the views attributed to him belong rather to about the caliphate of 
al-Ma’min. The Jahmiya of this period were closely connected with 
the Mu‘tazila, and indeed not clearly distinguished from them till 
later. Both Jahmiya and Mu‘tazila emphasized the principle of 
tawhid (assertion of unity), but the Jahmiya had nothing to do with 
the Mu‘tazili twin-principle of ‘adl (justice). 

The Jahmi account of human action is as follows:*® 


“No one acts in reality except God alone. He is the agent, and 
men have the acts ascribed to them only by way of metaphor. Thus 
it is said that the stone moves, the sphere revolves, the sun sets; and 
yet it is God Who does that with the stone and the sphere and the 
sun. God has, however, created for man a power by which the act 
takes place, and the will for it and the choice of it, whereby he wills 
it, just as He has created for man height by which he is tall and colour 
by which he is coloured.”®! 


The last part of this is conceivably a later modification; it certainly 
tones down the extreme view that there is no real difference between 
human acts and “acts” of inanimate bodies. 

_ The interesting thing here, however, is to ask the motive for pro- 
pounding this doctrine, and when we collect all we can find about the 
other views of the Jahmiya it seems clear that it was thoroughly 
theistic. The Jahmiya were concerned to maintain the uniqueness 
and absolute supremacy of God; this was how they worked out the 
principle of “asserting the unity.” They refused, for instance, to 
call God living, knowing and willing, because these were attributes | 
applicable to men; He might be named only with unique attributes 
such as Powerful (or Omnipotent), Bringer-into-Existence, Agent, 


2% Figh Akbar I, art. 3; see Wensinck, Muslim Creed, 108, etc. 
accepting Ritter’s conjecture. 
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Creator, Giver of Life and Death. Their denial, too, that the rewards 
of Paradise and. the punishments of Hell come to an end, which is 
bound up with their interpretation of the verse: “He is the First and 
the Last,’’8? seems to arise out of the conviction that no creature is 
capable of sharing in the eternity of God. They even denied that the 
attributes of God wére eternal (certainly in the case of God’s Word, 
and possibly in the case of the others also). | 

Thus the Jahmiya were in no wise believers in a predetermined 
fate, but exalted the majesty and omnipotence of God. They fol- 
lowed out one strand of Qur’anic teaching to the neglect of the 
other. But they had contacts with Indian religions, and it is conceiv- | 
able that they had some mystical idea of absorption in the Deity de- 
rived from that source. | mae 

The Jahmiya are the typical representatives of that extreme de- 
terminism which was rejected by the orthodox. The conception of 
“acquisition” (kasb, iktisab), which was the basis of the via media of 
orthodoxy, was probably brought into circulation by Dirar b. ‘Amr. 
Dirar had quite close connections with both Jahmiya and Mu'‘tazila, 
and was “president of the university” (literally, held the majlis and 
the kalam) in Basra before Abu ’l-Hudhail.* 

The best account of the doctrine of “acquisition” is al-Ash‘ari’s. 


“The ground of the separation of Dirar b. ‘Amr from the Mu'‘ta- 
zila was his view that the acts of men are created, and that one act 
comes from two agents (fa‘tlan), one of whom creates it, namely God, | 
while the other acquires it, namely man; and that God is the agent of 
the acts of men in reality, and that men are the agents of them in 
reality.”™ 

This doctrine was probably an attempt to describe the difference 
between the acts of men and the “acts” of stones, which had been 
neglected by the Jahmiya. There is some justification in the Qur’an 
for the use of the word kasb in this technical way. In a sense it ex- 
plains nothing; but it at least gives a name to what differentiates re- 
sponsible human acts from inanimate behaviour, and so helps to 
keep before us one of the great counter-truths—that man is a respon- 
sible agent—while fully asserting the other—that God is omnipotent. 

Al-Husain b. Muhammad al-Najjar held views very similar to 
those of Dirar but showing a higher degree of development, and is 
therefore to be regarded as a pupil. His credo is given fairly fully by 
al-Ash‘ari and exhibits him as a firm believer in the omnipotence of 
God. He accepted the doctrine of acquisition and coupled with it 


®3 Al-Malati, Tanbih, 30; cp. also my article on The Origin a the Islamic Doctrine 
Acquisition, JRAS, 1943, pp. 234-247. 
aq. 
% Istita’a is not essentially different from qudra or qiwa, but was preferred orthodoxy 
as more fitting to man’s status of creature. 3 "7 
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one that became a mark of orthodoxy later, the doctrine of the simul- 
taneity of power and act; it is possible that he was the originator of 
the latter. 

This doctrine requires some explanation. It is convenient when 
speaking in English about the present subject to use the term “free 
will,” but it has to be remembered that the Arabic writers of our 
period always thought about man’s “power” and never about his — 

“freedom” or lack of it.*5 For them, therefore, the question of whether 
a man was free or not (as we should say) was a question about the ~ 
precise nature of a man’s power. Even the Mu‘tazila were ready to 
agree that a man’s power was created by God, but Abu ‘l-Hudhail 
worked out a theory whereby the power was what we should call a 
power of choice. He distinguished between two moments or times, 
which he called the moment of yaf‘al and the moment of fa‘al (liter- 
ally “he is doing” or “he will do” and “he did”); we might name 
them the moments of “resolving” and of “executing” respectively. 
He thought of the one moment as preceding the other in time, but 
the point was perhaps rather that one presented the mental or in- 
ternal aspect of an act and the other the physical or outward. In terms 
of this conception the power to act was held to exist in the first mo- 
ment, and so to be connected with the willing of the act, and to be 
indeed a power over both the act and its — Such was the gen- 
eral view of the Mu'‘tazila. 

It was in opposition to this that al-Najjar held that the power to 
act occurs (is created by God) along with the act. 


“The power may not precede the act; help from God is originated 
in the time of the act along with the act, and this is the power. One 
power is not sufficient for the performance of two acts, but for each 
act a power is originated along with the origination of the act; the 
power does not endure; the existence or non-existence of the act de- 
pends on the existence or non-existence of the power.’’%¢ 


There is therefore nothing of choice about man’s power to act. It - 
is truly he who acts, for he acquires the power or makes it his own; 
but throughout God is in control. Something may be said from the 


_ psychological standpoint for the refusal to make a distinction in 


time between the mental and physical sides of an act, but it makes 
it a little difficult to account for choice between alternatives. It is 
curious, however, that Muslim theologians did not make the essential 
difference between al-Najjar and the Mu‘tazila consist in whether the | 
power was over one act or over more than one (as we should have 
done) but in whether it was before or along with the act—a further 
indication of our distance from these men. | 


% Maq. 2838. 
The name was was probably given because the group affirmed (athbata) that the gadar be- 
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A study of the passages in the Maqalat al-Islamiyin about the 
“Ahl al-Ithbat” reveals that by this term al-Ash‘ari referred to these 
two men, together with a group of followers and kindred spirits. The 
sect, if it may be so called, is one that merits close attention. 

It tried to maintain a position of balance between the great 
Qur’anic conceptions of God’s omnipotence and man’s responsibility. 
God’s omnipotence was prominent in the teaching of Dirar and al- 
_ Najjar, as has already been seen. Most of the group further held that 
faith and unbelief are dependent on God’s initiative—a man comes 
to have faith through God’s favour; but God’s operation had appar- 
ently to be followed by man’s acceptance. From al-Najjar came also 
the view that a man’s acts in the strict sense are confined to his own 
person and do not affect others. The idea seems to be that, if A flings 
a stone and that hits B, the flight of the stone after it leaves A’s hand 
is something which God may or may not create (or may create in a 
slightly different direction) according to His good pleasure. ‘That 
would be a way—though not a very good one—of defending the re- 
ligious conviction that we are everywhere and always under God's 
protection and that nothing can happen to us which He does not > 
permit; in other words, it ensures that B cannot be hit by A’s stone 
unless God permits. 

The doctrine of acquisition was an attempt to.preserve man’s re- 
sponsibility. Another of the group, Muhammad b. ‘Isa Burghith, 
insisted very strongly on the unique character of man’s voluntary 
activity, and held that God could not compel a_man.to_helieve; He 
might indeed compel the man to behave in a way that appeared to 
the observer to be identical with belief or faith, but it would not 
really be faith, since faith was essentially voluntary. Thus this aspect 
of the matter was not wholly neglected within the’ group, though 
for most the main emphasis was on God’s omnipotence. 

‘They could not therefore altogether escape the problem of evil. 
They made some use of the distinction also found among the Mu'‘ta- 
zila between God’s power over evil and His power to do evil, em- 
ploying, for example, the analogy of knowledge; when God creates 
knowledge in a man, it is to the man that it is ascribed, not to God, 
and it is the man who knows thereby. But probably they preferred to 
_ rely on the inscrutability of the Divine nature and its opaqueness to 

_ human reason. They favoured a purely negative interpretation of 
the attributes of God; to say He is knowing, for instance, tells us 
nothing positive about Him, but only that He is not ignorant. And 
the point of their doctrine of God’s essence (mdahiya) is that this is 
something which man cannot know in this life, but only in Paradise. 

The great importance of the Ahl al-Ithbat is that they were the 
first to hold some of the positions that later came to be regarded as 
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orthodox, and that they defended these by rational arguments. They 
had connections with the Mu‘tazila, moved in the same universe of 
discourse, and doubtless used similar methods of kalam. Later or- 
thodoxy judged that they had fallen into various heresies and refused 
to acknowledge them; it is not surprising indeed that, as pioneers in 
this province, they made not a few mistakes. Yet when one comes to 
consider the historical development of Muslim thought they must 
be accorded a higher place than is usually given them. 


IV. AL-ASH‘ARI AND HIS CRITICS 


Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Isma‘il al-Ash‘ari, commonly regarded as 
the father of orthodox Muslim theology, was born in 260/873 and’ 
died in 324/935. He has frequently been misundersteod by modern 
scholars. Their liberalistic outlook made them out of sympathy with 
a dogmatic and scholastic theologian, and they also looked upon 
him as the man chiefly responsible for the downfall of the Mu‘tazila 
whom they admired. 

He sat at the feet of the Mu‘tazili al-Jubba’i in his native city of 
Basra, and must have been one of the brightest and favorite pupils, 
perhaps even the destined successor, for he sometimes took the mas- 
ter’s place in his absence. It has already been suggested that the 
tendencies apparent in al-Jubba’i were moving forward to a crisis, 
and such.a crisis is found in the experience of al-Ash‘ari’s conversion 
at the age of forty to the orthodox party which followed Ahmad b. 
Hanbal. If my suggestion is correct the conversion will be the natural 
outcome of the movement away from rationalism _ in al-Jub- 
ba’. 

The break between master and pupil is said to be connected with 
the story of the three brothers. ‘There were three brothers, one was a 
good man, one a bad man, and one died as a child. If one says the 
child is in Paradise, that seems to make no difference between it and — 
the first brother who has led the life of a good Muslim. If one says 
it is not in Paradise, that seems unfair to the child, for it has done 
no wrong. If, to excuse its not being in Paradise, one says God made 
it die when it did in order that it might avoid the sins He knew it 
would commit if it grew up, one is open to the retort: why did He not 
make the second brother die as a child before he sinned? And the 
conclusion is that one cannot give a rational explanation of God’s 
dealings. This story can hardly have been used against al-Jubba’i 
himself, for the views attacked in it are rather the views of the school 


' of Baghdad which he also attacked; but it may be that those of his 


pupils who approved of Abi Hashim had reverted to some such 
views. In any case it is likely that the difficulties in giving a rational 
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account of human destiny were an important factor in al-Ash‘ari 
change. 

The three dreams marking the stages of his conversion are very 
much in accordance with what psychology would lead us to expect. 
Early in the month of Ramadan of the year 300 the Prophet ap- 
peared to him and said, “Support what is related from myself.” Upon 
that he started to consider various traditions, but he studied them 
according to the methods of kalam with which he was familiar. Some 
days later the Prophet appeared to him a second time and asked 
him what he had been doing. He gave an account of his studies, and 
(in some versions of the story) added that he doubted the vision of 
God with the eyes in Paradise. Muhammad replied that it was not 
the Traditions that were doubtful but the arguments of reason, ‘and 
repeated his injunction, “Support what is related from myself.” After 
this al-Ash‘ari gave up arguments of reason (the kalam) altogether 
and read only Qur’an and Traditions. Finally towards the end of the 
month there was another appearance with the same request for an 
account of his doings. On hearing that he had given up kalam, Mu- 
hammad was annoyed and said, “I did not tell you to give up kalam, 
but to support the true traditions.” 

This story gives a fairly accurate description of al-Ash‘ari’s new 
position. The Mu‘tazila had not been pure rationalists, but their - 
own rational conceptions had been dominant in their minds, and 
_ they had read these into the Qur’an and into the traditional doc- 
trines; and at times, we have seen, they had tried to subordinate 
God to rational ideas. Reason certainly gave the standard or norm. 
Al-Ash‘ari did not simply abandon Reason for Revelation but 
worked out a compromise between the two; Revelation was to be 
supreme, but Reason had a secondary role of some importance. 
The thought of God’s omnipotence pervades all the writing of al- 

Ash‘ari. In his statement of the creed of his party he writes: 


“They affirm that there’is on earth nothing either good or bad 
_ except what God wills, and that things exist by the will of God. Thus 
it is written: “But ye will not so will, except it be that God willeth’; 
and thus the Muslims say: “What God wills is, and what He does 
not will is not.’ ’’87 


He likewise held that faith and unbelief come from God. It is quite 
possible that it was the experience of conversion, in which he felt. 
himself acted upon rather than acting, that made him lay so much 
stress on man’s dependence on God. In this and in other points there 
are interesting parallels with St. Augustine. 

Al-Ash‘ari was, of course, familiar with the doctrine of acquisi- 


* Mag. 291; cp. [bana (Hyderabad), p. 9, 1.2. 
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tion, but had little use for it. In the very few instances where he uses 
the term in connection with his own views it is to make perfectly 
clear that man’s acquiring is still within the sphere of God’s control. 
He does not appear to use jabr (compulsion) at all, except when re- 
cording the views of others, and named the opponents of the Qa- 
dariya the Ahl al-Ithbat. Indeed the conception of man’s responsibil- 
ity finds hardly any place in this theology, not so much from any 
theological necessity as because he lacked interest in it. 

There is one interesting passage where he develops the distinc- 
tion between God’s power over evil and His power to do evil. His 
text is the Qur’anic passage about the two sons of Adam (who may 
be called Cain and Abel for convenience, though the names are not 
in the Qur’an). When Cain threatened to kill Abel, the latter took 
no weapon to defend himself; ‘Even if you try to kill me,” he said, “I 
am not going to try to kill you, for I fear God; I will that you should 
take the blame and be an inmate of Hell.” In this, al-Ash‘ari points 
out, Abel is in a sense willing that course of action which includes his 
own killing; yet he is in no way responsible for the sin involved. A 
similar point is made in connection with a remark of Joseph’s. There 
was here a very hopeful line of development—the use of relations be- 
tween human wills rather than physical analogies to explain the re- 
lations between the will of man and the will of God—but nothing 
seems to have come of it. 

The great achievement of al-Ash‘ari was that he laid the founda- 
tions of a truly Muslim theology, which preserved all the best reli- 
gious insights of Islam (as the Mu‘tazila had failed to do), but pre- 
sented them in a form of which the intellect need not be ashamed. 
He was thoroughly God-centered and not at all fatalistic in his out- 
look; though he could not deny the generally accepted fatalistic tra- 
ditions, he drew theistic conclusions from them. It was the might and 
majesty of God filling all his thoughts that moved him to religious | 
fervour; and his influence has done much to ensure that the essen-- 
tial witness of Islam is to this aspect of the Divine nature. 


The School of Abt Hanifa. 
Al-Ash‘ari was by no means the only theologian who was trying to 
work out some combination of reason and revelation. The Ahl 
al-Ithbat have already been mentioned, and it has been seen how they 
anticipated some orthodox positions, although they were not ad- 
mitted to have been completely orthodox. Another movement using 
methods of kalam, but of unquestioned orthodoxy, is found within 
the legal school of Abi Hanifa. The development may be traced 
through such documents as the Wasiyat Abi Hanifa (probably early 


5, 31; Ibana, 64f. 
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third century), the Bayan or Creed of al-Tahawi (who died as a very 
old man in 321, the Figh Akbar II (perhaps roughly contemporary 
with al-Ash‘ari), and the Sharh al-Figh al-Akbar ascribed to al-Ma- 
turidi, but more likely from his followers (later in the fourth cen- 
tury). 

Abi Hanifa was acai associated with the employment of 
“opinion” and “analogy” (ra’y, qiyds) in legal matters, and the em- 
ployment of rational arguments in theology would be a natural de- 
velopment of this tendency. The Ahl al-Ithbat show traces of his in- 
fluence; Dirdr is said to have derived the doctrine of God’s essence or 
mahiya from him, and al-Najjar to have been the pupil of a Hanafi 

Of the documents named above the Figh Akbar II makes use of 
the conception of acquisition, while preserving the belief in God’s 
omnipotence. The Sharh al-Figh al-Akbar does not mention acqui- 
sition, but has a similar conception which it claims to be a via media, 
and definitely attacks the Ash‘ariya as holding the extreme of com- 
pulsion ( jabr). 

Thus the doctrine of acquisition was invented and worked out in 
other circles than those in which al-Ash‘ari moved, and it was these 
_circles—in particular certain groups of Hanafiya—who led the attack 
on extreme determinism (or the doctrine of compulsion). Al-Ash‘ari 
- himself and his immediate followers rather inclined to this extreme 
determinism, and it was only later that his school adopted the doc- 
trine of acquisition and the claim to a middle position. We do not 
know how and when the change came about; it was probably in the 
second half of the fourth century, certainly before the time of al- 
Baghdadi (d. 427). 


Conclusions. 

Deep in the heart of the peoples to whom the preaching of Islam 
came was a sense of the dependence of man upon powers beyond him- 
self—perhaps the outcome of their experiences of desert life. Before 
the time of Muhammad this expressed itself in the form of fatalism, 
the belief that the powers on which man’s destiny depends are essen- 
tially impersonal, and can be grouped together as Fate or Time. 
Muhammad did not try so much to eradicate this sense of dependence 
as to convince men that they were ultimately dependent upon a liv- 
ing and righteous God Who on the last day would judge them accord- 
ing to their works; to a great extent he succeeded in effecting the 
transformation, and a truly religious sense of creatureliness appeared. 

Gradually, however, something very like the old ideas came upon 
the stage in a new garb—the Traditions. In the third century these 
were officially accepted as unimpeachably orthodox by many devout 
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Muslims, and even an acute thinker like al-Ash‘ari with his intense 
realization of God did not attempt to distinguish betwéen the living 


God ever acting in the present and this conception of an impersonal 


Power which fixed man’s destiny in the past. Gradually fatalistic 
practices, explicitly condemned in the Qur'an, received approval; a 
mystical or devotional writer of the later third century suggests that 
to trust in God and do without medical treatment is the higher way.®® 

This study has perhaps served to show that the difference be- 
tween Christianity and Islam on the question of free will and pre- 
destination is in some ways much less than is commonly supposed. 
The theologians of both at their best have tried to maintain a bal- 
ance between the conceptions of God’s omnipotence and man’s re- 
sponsibility (with which is connected God's justice). But in Islam the 
balance was soon upset by the deadweight of native fatalism, and 
there was nothing capable of restoring the balance. Yet in Western 
Christianity, too, especially among some of the heirs of the Reforma- 
tion (strangely enough in view of Calvin), official theology has been 
overwhelmed by the inborn tendency to Pelagianism. I would there- 
fore contend that the difference between Western Christianity and Is- 
lam (which undoubtedly exists) is not so much a difference between 
the religions in their pure state as between the cultures and civiliza- 
tions in which they are embedded. WiLtiAM M. Watr 


Jerusalem, Palestine 
Valley of the Lebanon cod 

War has wrought many changes in the country from whose moun- | 
tains came the cedars for Solomon’s Temple. It was the “cross road of 
the world” in the time of the Crusaders, and it is again a “cross road”’ 
—this time for democracy, for Lebanon and Syria were the first small 
nations to be granted independence under the “Atlantic Charter”. 
Already, many old customs and fears have been banished from the 
Valley of Lebanon; women are beginning to take part in the develop- 
ment of their country; anxious to become useful citizens in their 
liberated homeland. Girls are no longer content to sit at home; they 
care about what is happening in the world; but the thrilling new ex- 
perience of leaving home to find outside employment, or doing a 
man’s work in overalls, are adventures which need plenty of adjust- 
ment. Proof that they are adjusting is seen in the type of subjects they 
are asking Y.W.C.A. secretaries to “make a talk about’. On one oc- 
casion the girls requested a discussion on “How to have the fear of 
God in our hearts’’—which the secretary assumed meant the love of 
God. The next most called-for topic was “How to have a reputa- 
tion”. There followed a series of talks on the foliowing related topics: 
“Our Relationship to Our Fellowmen” and “Our Relationship to 
Ourselves”. Future leaders of future democratic governments in Leb- 
anon and Syria will be needed, and will no doubt come from the 
— ‘ta who are today the concern of mission schools.—World 
Outlook. | 


% Al-Kharraz, K. al-Sidg (ed. Arberry), section 9, etc. 
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MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH THE REFORMER 


Almost all of the biographies of Muhammad ‘Abduh have shown 
that the principal goal in his life was the religious reform of Islam. 
This opinion, however, is true only to a certain degree. If one studies 
the activities of the Egyptian reformer, considers especially the extent 
of his teaching, and examines more carefully his works, one will be 
able to see that above all it was reasons of a moral order which ex- 
plain the reforms of ‘Abduh. 

From the time of his leaving the university of al-Azhar, young 
‘Abduh dreamt of the moral problem with regard to social action. 
When, in 1882 ‘Abduh left for Europe and collaborated in the publi- 
cation of the journal al-‘Urwah al Wuthkd (The unbreakable tie), his 
hope was to contribute to the reform of his country in bringing it to 
understand and practice patriotism, liberty and hard work. Later it 
was he, as Grand Mufti, who affirmed the rights of the 1jt#hdd, that is 
_ the liberty to think independently of all authority. And it was he who 
declared on several occasions that the studies of the Muslim ‘ulama 
were not worth an hour.of effort if they did not lead to action, or re- 
_ late to the conduct of life.1 For ‘Abduh theory and practice were al- 
ways closely joined. And it is only arbitrarily that one can separate 
his ideas from his actions. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh was, in fact, a born moralist, and he wanted 
' more to act directly on the conscience than to isolate himself in order 

to build a theological system more or less coherent. Like Plato, 
‘Abduh, it seems, believed that only direct contact would permit the 
transmission of ideas among others. ‘Abduh was above all a creative 
force. His personal actions and his teachings have had a profound 
moral influence. 

The moral aspect for him dominates even in theological or philo- 
sophical questions, as for example the problem of the attributes of 
God, that of prophecy, or that of freedom. This predominance of the 
moral side appears in particular in his commentary on the Quran. 
This fact is not astonishing. ‘Abduh, like every thinker conscious of 
his mission, knew the importance of the moral and social réle of — 
thought. | 
_ The réle of ‘Abduh in Egypt, it seems to me, resembles that of the 

ancient moralists under the Roman empire. At Rome, writes Mar- 
tha,? the philosophers, and in particular the Stoics who were con- 
cerned primarily with morals, influenced directly the manners and 
customs by personal teaching, of which the seriousness had something 


1, Taérikh, I, pp. 948-945; AL‘asr, pp. 77-883; Tafsir al-Manér, I, pp. 152-3. 
_ 4%, Martha, Les moralistes sous Pempire romain, 2° éd. 1866, pp. 1 seq. 
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religious. It was the same in Egypt at the end of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, where the influence of the Grand Mufti was exercised by ex- 
ample rather than by doctrine. The entire effort of ‘Abduh was di- 
rected towards moral action. If he fought certain customs and prac- 
tices, certain popular religious beliefs, if he denounced injustice and 
social and political abuse, and finally if he endeavored to modify the 
methods of teaching at the Azhar, it was always to reform the morals 
in Islamie society in general, and in Egyptian society in particular. 
The movement of religious reform, with which the name of 


‘Abduh is associated in the Muslim world, was in his reformative mind 


only a means for the realization of an end, t.e., moral reform in its 
proper sense. The Grand Mufti said expressly, ‘““The object of reli- 
gious reform is to direct the faith of the Muslim in his religion, so as to 
make him better, and to ameliorate his social condition. The task of 
the Muslim reformer is to elevate the religious beliefs, to put an end to 
the errors resulting from the misunderstanding of religious texts, so 
that once the beliefs are purified, the actions would be more in con- 
formity with morals.” Thus religion, for Muhammad ‘Abduh, is the 
most adequate means, and the most efficient instrument for the re- 
alization of this moral reform. Because minds are not sufficiently 
ripe to replace the precise dogmas by abstract principles, one must be- 
gin by the reform of religion. “If the reformer,” he says, “makes a di- 
rect appeal to a morality, or to a speculative philosophy which has no 
religious character, he must raise a new edifice for which he has nei- 
ther materials nor a single builder. But if religion is capable of elevat- 


. ing the level of morality, of giving to actions a solid base, and of in- 


citing, urging the believers to seek happiness by the most appropriate 
means, if the followers of this religion are very devoted to it, and if the 
religion is always present in their minds, if finally we have less diffi- 
culty in returning the people back to this religion than in creating 
something new, of which they haven’t a clear conception, why should 
they leave this religion and seek other means?” 

To use an expression of a French orientalist, ‘Abduh hoped that 
“modern Islam would basically remain Islam, but would modernize 
itself.” Nevertheless ‘Abduh feared for the Muslim society, in the case 
of a complete secularization, “a moral poverty which nothing would 
support.” As a matter of fact the moral system of the fukahd’ (canon- 
ists) and the conservative ‘ulamda’ seemed to him quite weak. But a 
mass of traditions had maintained up to that time among the people, 
“a certain moral behavior the social value of which cannot be de- 
nied.” 

Thus manifestly the aim of the reform of Muhammad ‘Abduh i 18 
not, as it has wrongly been thought, the realization of the political 
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unity of Muslim countries, and still less the holy war against Chris- 
tians. Muhammad ‘Abduh formally refused to have pan-Islamic ideas 
which he considered in other respects as chimeric, and which only ex- 
isted in the imagination of certain Europeans. 

As has justly been said by an English orientalist, “In so far as pan- 
Islamism put forward a deliberate program for the Muslim world, it 
was guided by reactionary and absolutist aims, but any movement in 
that direction was already impossible; no matter how earnestly the 
Muslims might strive to exclude new trains of thought, how vigor- 
ously they might oppose their spread, it was a desperate and doomed 
cause. The intellectual and material predominance of Western Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of its economic supremacy, was so enormous that 
it must inevitably have forced its way into the life of the Muslim com- 
munity against all resistance. Thus the political doctrine of Pan- 
Islamism was destined to prove a discordant and weakening element 
rather than a strengthening force, in the task of readjusting the out- 
look and realising the aspirations of the Muslim world.” 

In fact for a long time ‘Abduh had renounced all political reforms, 
as had his mentor Jamal al-din al-Afghani. After the disappearance, 
at the end of 1884, of the journal al-‘Urwah al-Wuthké, and after the 
failure of their revolutionary projects, ‘Abduh proposed to his men- 
tor to consecrate henceforth their efforts to the education, and to the 
creation of a sort of special school, which, following a new method, 
would contribute to the regeneration of the manners and customs, 
and to the formation of an élite among Egyptian youth, which would 
better correspond to the moral idea which they pursued. Every result 
obtained by this means was certainly much slower than could be ob- 
tained by a revolution, but it is also more profound and certain. 
‘Abduh believed that only progressive and methodical reforms were 
susceptible of giving the desired results. That is why he early applied 
himself to the work of reform in education, an indispensable condi- 
tion to his mind, of putting right the Muslim morality. The educa- 
tional and moral aspect of the modernism of Muhammad ‘Abduh ex- 
plains, in fact, the. profound and durable influence which he has had 
in Egypt and in the Muslim world. 


OsMAN AMIN 


Cairo, Egypt. 
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YUNUS EMRE 


Yunus Emre, who lived approximately 1275-1350 A.D., ranks as 
the earliest of the Ottoman Turkish poets. Almost nothing is known 
of his life, other than what may be gleaned from his poems. Even 
the authenticity of many of these poems is doubtful. 

The following is a translation, somewhat abridged, of four ar- 
ticles which were published in the Istanbul Jumhurtyet during June, 
1943, written by Bay Burhan Toprak, head of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Istanbul. 

This author has for many years taken a deep interest in the poet, 
Yunus Emre. In 1943, after studying and collating many of the oldest 
manuscript collections, he published a two-volume edition of the 
Divan in which he included over three hundred poems which he 
judged to be the authentic work of Yunus. In so doing he eliminated 
hundreds more which carry the poet’s signature but are presumed to 
be by other hands. He also re-arranged the poems, which are cus- 
tomarily published in alphabetic order, putting them in an approx- 
imate historical order which would show the development of the 
poet’s thought. In reading carefully through the three hundred 
poems of this Divan one is sometimes conscious of such wide differ- 
ences in feeling and workmanship that one wonders why the process 
of elimination was not carried through even more drastically. 

In translating I have employed the word sonnet throughout in 
a very loose sense to indicate a brief poem rarely of less than ten or 
more then twenty lines. It is not to be confused with the fixed form 
of the Western sonnet. 

Burhan Toprak’s very interesting and ingenious attempt to re- 
veal the course of the poet’s spiritual development by means of arbi- 
trary selection from his verses may not be entirely sound or justifiable. 
Since we lack information as to the circumstances under which these 
were written, other equally competent selections could lead to very 
contradictory results. But these selections are particularly interesting 
when read as a commentary on the thought and heart of Burhan 
Toprak himself. Also, the argument serves as a convenient vehicle 
for introducing a considerable number of excellent selections from 
the Divan. 

This Divan is a Lstle-explored mine of mystical teaching, ex- 
perience and aspiration, much of which has the quality of awaken- 
ing deep and sympathetic response in the Christian heart. 
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A book which appeared some twenty-five years ago contains the 
following: ‘““When we read Yunus, we hear an artless, naive dervish 
‘singing with an inspired tongue. He opens his heart to us as he cries 
to God with tears and complaints that are charged with the most 
natural simplicity. Every hymn glows with his singleness of heart.” 

Were Yunus merely the artist suggested by these lines, he would 
be worth scarcely a moment’s notice. But this is not Yunus. Yunus is 
that poet to the interpretation of one of whose sonnets Niyazii Misri 
devoted eight months of labour. Of Yunus, Ismail Hakki, the phi- 
losopher of Bursa, has justly said: “To no other writer in the Turkish 
tongue has it been granted to declare so much of truth with such 
poetic art. All who have followed him, proclaiming truth with the 
poet’s tongue, have been guests at his table.” 

Yet how can it be that one for whom we claim the highest place in 
Turkish literature should be dismissed by others as a tiresomely sim- 
ple folk-poet? The answer is obvious. We are in.the presence of a man 
whose great talent refused to be bound by the strict canons and tradi- 
tions of Oriental poetry. The schools disowned him because he used 
the common tongue which they scorned. And today, the same habit 
of thought in a different guise, praises him merely for using the com- 
mon speech. They call him “Folk-poet,” and make great play with 
such adjectives as, simple, artless, pure, clear. And again the real 
artist is overlooked. Yunus took the rude speech of his day and 
blended with it a divine melody and great naturalness. The resulting 
sonnets are like an atmosphere which all men may breathe. Yet this 
very miracle has been his undoing. The infinite pains he took in or- 
der to achieve naturalness, the obstacles he had to surmount in order 
to speak as he thought, all this time, this care, this discipline, these 
_ labours have earned him the epithets of folk-poet (in the dull sense), 
and propagandist for religion and morals. 

Whereas Yunus, who called himself the little poor man (miskin), 
was one who kept as far as possible from those who make a business of 
religion and morals. His Divan (collected poems) is almost like a pri- 
vate diary, yet it has become the “Divina Comedia” of the Turkish- 
speaking peoples. In it are to be found the grandeur of the human 
spirit, and the brevity of existence, the tragedy of man’s inability to 
direct his destiny, the struggle between emotion and reason, all the 
greatness and misery of mankind, the torment and the consolation. 
Here art is not a mere play of words. Thought and reflection are 
induced by every line. The tragic contest between heart and head 
is revealed in all its intensity. 

But who is this Yunus, whom I would thus acclaim as one of the 
main sources of Turkish thought and artistic feeling? Where was he 
. born, and how did he live? What human tragedies brought him to a 
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fearful despair, and then at last into that consciousness of Divine 
love which is the most beautiful of hopes? Where and how did he 
die, or at least, where is he buried? To all these questions there is no 
answer. Our only authoritative source is the Divan into which he 
poured his aspirations. And his verses tell us almost nothing. A few 
years ago this great artist was thought to be Sait Emre. Then he was 


declared to be Ashik Pasha. Such conjectures are merely the writh- 


ings of a baffled curiosity. In this twentieth century, some who lack 
any feeling for things of the spirit have had the hardihood to debate 
whether or not Yunus was totally illiterate! To ignore all this is the 
only possible response to such speculations concerning this poet who 
gave to the Turkish language its supreme examples of flexible and 
dynamic expression and of spiritual music, and whose master hand 
revealed the constantly changing panorama of the inner world. 
Some who take Yunus too literally may retort by quoting such 
lines as: | 3 


“What doth poor Yunus know, who ne’er read black nor white?” 
Bicare Yunus ne bile, ne kara okudu, ne ak? 


But here he is voicing his scorn and hatred for this world’s knowl- 
edge. So intensely does he long to forget worldly wisdom that he 
tries to persuade himself that he has never known it. He would like 
to uproot and discard all head-won learning. In his effort to achieve 
maximum dis-instruction, to arrive at that pure stage of the spirit’s 
innocency which is illiteracy, he constantly denies his learning. 

And truly, when the spirit is in torment, what avail is there in 
accumulations of the non-spiritual? As Pascal has said: “In times of 
affliction, the knowledge of outward things does not compensate for 
ignorance of the soul; but knowledge of the soul will always console 
me for ignorance of what is extraneous.” 

If we are dissatisfied with our worn-out self, must we not disown 
the disappointing past and the old things, before we can be renewed? 
New life can come only by dying completely to the old. This trans- 
formation from a poor, sterile, rebellious, miserable, tear-filled exis- 
tence to one that is rich, satisfied, outflowing, everlasting—this is the 
adventure narrated in these verses. 

In the sonnets which I believe to be those of Yunus’ youth, the un- 
derlying theme is an endless sorrow—complaints regarding his life 
and his sins, a feverish search, a fear of death so terrible and constant 
as to reach almost the intensity of a mania. In this period our poet 


has no established ties. He is alone and friendless as no one else in all 


the world. He believes in one thing only—that he must die. His poem 
which reminds us that not even Muhammad could live to enjoy the 
homage of eighteen thousand worlds expresses this anguish: 
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“Scorn not this earth, this earth in which so much lies buried 
Where countless saints and myriad prophets sleep. . . .” 
The entire poem, which is a roll-call of the mighty dead, is magnifi- 
cent, and the final couplets in particular reveal the whole spirit of the 
poet: | 
“Think, then, of these, God’s many faithful servants; 
Would I might count the elect, and see His princes sleeping! 


Yunus, thou too must die, thou too must black earth enter— 
Black earth which closes o’er so many sinful servants.” 


His condition is one of iridecision and confusion. For as yet the 
fires of faith are not alight in him. Death is full of terrors, extinction 
its sole meaning. He wishes to believe, to surrender himself, but as 
yet this is a vain longing. As he sees it, the truth is that all things are 
rushing by with frantic speed. The survival of man’s soul is doubtful. 
All life moves towards an abyss. Therefore we should not scorn the 
earth. Treading on it we are trampling the heart of Mejnun, the 
eyes of Leyla, the lips of Shirin. Life is a dream within a dream. 
Since from the world of the dead no message returns to us, how can 
one believe in and be comforted by these dreams? 

. “Guests who have gone from this world of deceit 
Say nothing, they give no sign. 
Those o’er whose graves wave the grasses and corn 
Say nothing, they give no sign.” 
The picture is drawn with stark reality, for which reason it is also a 
‘warning: 
_ “Be not duped by this world’s glitter, aan 
Bane it is, taste not the honey.” 
But this counsel is useless, for with bitter anguish .of conscience he 
confesses that despite all his efforts he is not yet dead to worldly 
pleasure: 
“For naught has my life all been wasted, 
I fed it to fires unnumbered; 
May no one e’er do to another 
The injury I to myself did. 
_ For the price of a cracked water-pot, 
My jewels most rare have I traded. 
Of falsehood my deeds are compounded; 
Why have I the truth so neglected? 


The hour of his night-fall none knoweth, 
Yet to ambition I gave a free rein; 

I wagered my life on a gamble, | 
And losses have been my sole winnings. 
I tasted not honey but poison, 

And with bane have I seasoned my food. 
The sins of poor Yunus are heavy, 
Without cease to God’s mercy I look.” 
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Now we see Yunus standing in hesitation, whether to yield to his 
appetites or to Divine love, whether to submit to God’s will or to live - 
in determined rebellion. In another poem he can merely implore: 


Seversen ol ulu Allahi, canan illeri kandadir? 
“For God’s sake, pray tell me, where lieth the land of true lovers?” 


Not yet has he arrived at the stage of understanding the secret: 
“Turn where you will, there you shall see the face of God.” He tries 
to lay hands on truth, and he cries out: ‘“‘What shall I do? I am going 
mad. I must know how to live.” He longs to be master of his soul, to 
have eternity in his grasp. But in this miserable world, of what can 
one say: “This is mine?” Of nothing. He longs, not for the play of 
intellect, but for light and certainty. 

Wherever assurance is impossible, great spirits such as that of 
Yunus do not doubt, they boldly deny. To that which may perhaps 
exist they do not wish to give even a name. Rather than accept half- 
truths, which consist of hateful doubts by means of which opposites 
can be reconciled and cancelled out, they prefer denial, a sheer and 
frightful definiteness. So did Yunus; he denied all he knew. He real- _ 
ized that any lesser course would leave the vestiges of this conflicting 
knowledge clinging to his spirit forever. Stripping himself of worldly 
knowledge was easy. But from hope he could still not win free. When 
one has perceived the beauty that there is in the hope of eternity, 
nothing is more bitter than to bid it an endless farewell. He searches 

earth for a sign that-will make possible belief in eternity, and finds - 
it only in his rational being. Here he would base his belief, knowing 
well that the hour of choice is approaching. In “Has Ever the World 
Seen Such an Unsmiling Blemish as I?”’ he expresses his measureless 
sorrow, and begins to realize that so long as he remains an egoist, a 
slave to his habits and passions, there can be no progress. The ideal or 
the selfish—he must abandon this duality. Yet from afar he has caught 
the scent of the Beloved: 


“Give me a love divine, that I the world may lose; 
Myself may I mislay, where search shall naught avail; 
From all self empty me, then fill me full with Thee; 
Slay me in this world now, that I in that may live. 
Fill me with great amaze, till day and night seem one; 
Thyself my endless joy, no face but Thine my ho 
My soul has caught Thy scent, now be the worl erased; ¢ 
The dwelling few men know; where, where should I Thee seek?” 
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Even yet he is pursuing the imaginary. He begins to feel that one 
day he will have to give up his loves that he may accept the Unity of 
God, surrendering thenceforth to Him instead of to Satan: 
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“Submit thy way to the Unity, and turn thy face to God; 
A day must come when the winding-sheet thy raiment sere shall 
be. 


Some of his sonnets have almost the air of sermons: 


“O thou that lovest the world, one day thou wilt leave all and go; — 
Not thine will be the intent, thou wilt do whatever is bid.” 


But suddenly the earlier tone changes, and the closing couplets take 
the form of a self-examination: 


“Thou hear’st not the voice of God, nor heedest the word of the 
ust; 
Thos seest not the unseen world, nor know’st in what tongue 
thou should’st 
Thy guide, the lice a desire, thou art drown’d in the sea of sin; 
Thy soul with filth hast thou smirched; henceforth thy repent- 
ance make 
Yunus, say not: ‘I love God,’ if only thy tongue speak the word; 
Who entreateth that a must bring gifts more costly than 
empty breath.” 


Here let us consider for a moment the theory that our poet was 
mild and innocent. For comparison let us take Baudelaire, doubtless 
the most outstanding as well as one of the most dissolute poets of 
our time. The innocent dervish and the author of the “Fleurs du 
Mal” accuse themselves in identical terms. Are not both poets broth- 
ers in spirit? 

“This cruel self I did petition; 
To gain the lying world I struggled; 


Angels to write my.sins are helpless. 
Show mercy, Lord, show mercy!” 


cries Yunus, while Baudelaire moans: “O my God, give me the cour- 
age and strength to survey my spirit and body without disgust.” Both 
are men beset by God, yet, lacking a firm faith, they have regarded 
life as a brief opportunity set between two voids, and have so plunged 
into the ocean of sin that they loathe themselves. But in this parallel 
struggle, the great poet of ennui will continue to lie under the lash 
of conscience, while Fate will carry Yunus to the heights. For, despite 
all his waverings, Yunus, to use his own phrase, “was never more 
than a step from God.” He knows that evil does not upbuild. He 
knows also that man, in whom God took pride as He created him in 
supreme perfection of form, was created for endless progress. What- 
ever the harvest we carry with us into eternity, it must be sown and 
reaped here. In the path of progress, the man wha spends two days 
alike has wasted one. All this Yunus knows, and as a means to ac- 
celeration he considers death: 
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“O Lord, what my state, that night I enter the tomb, 
If my works be not good, that night I enter the tomb? 
Sear me not in the flames, drown me not in my sins, 
My torch blot not out, that night I enter the tomb. 
Lord, turn all to the best, with Muhammad our rest, 
May my tomb be of light, that night I enter the tomb. 


_ May my friends stand by me, my profession and faith, 
Nor take sense from my head, that night I enter the tomb. 
Dervish Yunus pleads thus, tears of blood in his eyes; 
Lord, withdraw not thyself, that night I enter the tomb.” 
After reaching this state, no course is left for Yunus but to attach. 
himself to a dervish leader—possibly the legendary Taptuk Emre. 
We cannot doubt that Taptuk initiated his disciple into all the se- 
crets of mysticism. But Yunus was not one who could readily sur- 
render. Tradition has it that for years the poet lived in a state of in- 
subordination. Yet this strong spirit was not one which could permit 
itself endless indulgence. Whatever is to be, whatever must be, he 
would wish it done and over with. He knows that the moment of 
yielding to God will be one of terrible anguish. Yet he says: “I must, I 
must, assuredly I must!” For the sake of this ideal he must give up 
many things which are utterly sweet and attractive. Life must be lived 
for progress, not for pleasure. When mental strife has reached this 


_ pitch, all things become vain. Life has lost its attraction and death its 


dread. Yunus is now the great pessimist, looking on life as darkly as 
did the Preacher himself: _ 


“Suppose that the realms of this world were all yours, 
That you gamed-for and won all the wealth they contain, 
That on Solomon's throne you were seated as king, 
With giants and spirits obeying your word; 

Now add Pharaoh's gain, also Nushrivan’s gold, 
And Croesus’ vast store to the wealth you possess, 
"Tis all but a mouthful which you can but chew; 

So why chew forever? gulp once and be done. 

Your life is an arrow which strains on the string, 

Such an arrow must fly, so consider it sped... 

Each breath that you spend leaves one less in the purse, 
Even now ‘tis half-spent, so consider it gone. 

You are plunged in the sea, the waves at your throat, 
Struggle not like a fool, but regard yourself drowned. 
Though in comfort you live long ages, Yunus, 

Life must end with a breath; pay it now, and forget.” 


This poem marks a turning point in the Divan. Hereafter Yunus 
speaks with a different accent, as though truth were now in his grasp. 
He declares it with a sort of pride which sits ill on his sad face. Now 
come the sonnets which state that he existed ere the foundations of 
the world were laid, that the world has oft seen him come and go, that 
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the ocean is one drop of his substance, and that Law waits outside the 
gates of Truth. But among these poems are found some real jewels, 


such as: 


“Count it not strange if madness touch the man in whom love 
burneth; 
Thy distance keep from love if thy. good name to thee be pre- 
cious; 
Who guards his name as something worth may not with love 
hold traffic; 
Who hops too oft from branch to branch gets plucked of his 
wing-feathers.”” 


Trying to free himself from the fear of death, he says in another son- — 


net: 


“Count it not strange should I for Thee a thousand souls sur- . 


render; 
That Thou dost live is soul sania my joy now to be soulless. 
While I Thee love no hand of Death can e’er approach this 


dwelling; 
Dare Azrail snatch from this frame Thy soul, by which I’m liv- 


ing?” 

For, “Ere I came into the world, my spirit loved Him,” says the 
poet. Therefore Attainment, to be obliterated and lost in God, is his 
ordained end. Yet faith, which for others is a simple matter of judg- 
ment, decision and practice, presents him with the greatest difficul- 
ties. “I do not argue,” indicates that even yet he has not escaped from 
the bonds of logic. “Go hang by the neck on the gallows-tree of trust,” 
shows him still in strife with self-will. 


“All eyes attend on Him, though none their gaze directs; 

Which sees and which the seen? this riddle who can solve?” 
is evidence that still he is in search. Following these are “Under my 
robe I wear my sin’; (in God’s presence) “Wisdom is silenced”; “By 
day and night I burn”; and “At me they scoff.” His sadness increases 
as he asks what to do with his runaway heart, or declares that he is 
“Neither drunk nor sober,” and that life seems to have passed “In the 
twinkling of an eye.” The poems of this period are filled with weari- 
ness, hopelessness and a boundless fear of death. For this rebel spirit 
is at the same time conscious of, and rejecting that true life of peace, 
beauty and harmony for which all men long, and which is the antith- 
esis of the life we now live. 


“T used to long for God, what if now I’ve found Him; 
But yesterday I wept, what if now I’m laughing?” 


That is, denial and faith, existence and non-existence have become 
equal, and in all sincerity he believes that his last hope, the Dervish 
way, is also closed to him: | 
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“ *Gainst assaulter no hand, 
’Gainst reviler no tongue; 
No self-willin thy heart— 
Thou canst not be a dervish.” 


Like a confession from a secret diary comes the following verse, 
which shows the degree of his spiritual attainment at this period: 


“From myself Thy love hath drawn me; I need Thee, only Thee; 
Day and night with love I’m burning; I need Thee, only Thee; 
In plenty there’s no joy, in dearth have I no plaint, 

In Thy love my oo I — Thee, only Thee. 


The Sophists seek series en Ahis yearn for heaven, 
Mejnun may his Leyla sigh for; I need Thee, only Thee. 
My body they may kill, its ashes scatter wide, 

Still my dust would not cease crying: I need Thee, only Thee. 
They call it Paradise; those kiosks and houris few, 

Give it all to who may want it; I need Thee, only Thee. 
Yes, Yunus is my name, my fever daily mounts, 

Thou my goal, here and hereafter; I need Thee, only Thee.” 


“Enthused by this love, Yunus accuses himself of searching ab- 
sent-mindedly for that which is already in his hand. You have found 
all that you need, what more do you seek? What is to be gained by 
constantly leaving port on fresh voyages? 

“Make contentment thy friend, nor answer the call of desire. 

_ Hast thou come to the truth? Stand fast there, for that is thy 

place.” 

But neither is it right to halt. He must move towards whee i is 
noblest in him, and center-down deep within. This longing finds 
expression in some of his verses: 

“I long to enter for once the gity within my frame; 

I yearn to gaze on the face of Him who reigneth there. 


His voice I hear day by day, His face I never may see; 
At times I’d give soul and all His face to behold and love.” 


What is within, himself, his essence—that is to say, God—this is 
his constant search: 3 


“Fill me with such amaze that I with love may burn; 
May I where’er I look see naught but Thee alone.” 


If he is to yield so fully, he must strip himself of much which 
belongs to the world. Yunus has understood this: 


“For many men their wealth is worse than want and need; 
Where so much wealth abounds, the needy spirit pines.” 


To strip, to throw out ballast, this is now the one rule for prog- 
ress. Come what may, he must now surrender to God: 
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“Risk all, if. but it come to pass, what matter, 
If but the spirit find his God, what matter? 
For love will come, all wants shall be provided; 
If not, let them remain with you, what matter? 
One day the earth those eager eyes must cover, 
Then welcome earth before its time, what matter?” 


This hesitation, this duality has so shaken him that he supposes 
no other human being is so miserable as he: 
“Can there be in all this world 
Such a vagrant soul as [; 


Breast a wound and eyes a fount, 
Such a vagrant soul as I?” 


It is obvious that a life so hemmed in on every side is not worth 
living. Yunus realizes that the period he allowed himself is now at 
an end, and that henceforth simplicity and singleness of heart must 

rule. The sonnets which follow are poems of acceptance, of making 
' fast to the ideal. Thus does Yunus attain to his eternal aspect. For 
he has accomplished all that God has demanded of him. He has put 
out of his life all the things which, until now, he had feared to lose. 
For the sake of life eternal he has died to the pleasures of this passing 
world. He has shed and shaken off passions and desires, position and 
fame, pleasures and loves. He complains of nothing. Formerly he 
spoke often of poverty (miskinlik), but had not the will to follow it; 
now that he has set foot on that road, his anguish is relieved. He has 
become God’s little, poor slave. Even should he suffer occasional as- 
saults of self-will, from which while life lasts, complete immunity is 
impossible, these result only in a temporary crisis. The overture to 
Yunus’ life of devotion begins with these lines: 


“Thou art gracious, Thou art clement; God, to Thee my hand I 
give; 
None there is to trust besides Thee; God, to Thee my hand I 
give.” 


That he has at last won to faith and trust is clearly shown. in this 
sonnet and in those which follow: 


‘“‘We have drunk the sherbet of Allah, Elhamdulillah! 

We have crossed the ocean of power, Elhamdulillah! 

Dry were we but.now are we fresh; foot were we but now we are 
head, 

Mounting upwards as birds have we soared, Elhamdulillah! 

Condensing first, a spring were we; expanding then a stream we 


grew, 

On we flowed and plunged in the ocean, Elhamdulillah! 

In Taptuk’s court our joy we find, within his gate his slaves are 
we, 

Green was I, says Yunus, but ripe now, Elhamdulillah! 
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Now we see Yunus in the very moment of surrender: 


“Soul of my soul art Thou, no resting place but Thee, 

I crave not Paradise, I swear, if Thou'rt not there. 
My eye sees only Thee, Thou art my every word, 
I seek Thee everywhere, and hunt no game but Thee. 

. Since I myself forgot, and now to Thee have gone, 
Whate’er my state or lot, no peace know I save Thine. 
If, like Jerjis, Thou strike and slay me seventy times, 
Shameless would I still turn and seek Thy face again.” 


At last Yunus has found union with the Object of his search: 


“I have found the Friend of friends, let this my life be looted; 
I’ve surpassed profit and loss, let this my shop be looted; 
I have traversed endless thought, wearied am of heat and cold, 
To the garden-head I’ve won, let other fields be looted. 
Yunus cries: I know the sweet, I’ve sucked honey and sugar, 
Honey, now, of honies found, let this my hive be looted.” 


If we consider what has gone before, we must suppose that a man 
so enlightened as the poet must understand before he can give as- 
sent. But it is becoming clear to him that he must follow the logic 
of his emotions, and believe without fully understanding. This he 
must do if he is to give eyes to his blind spirit, and every moment. 
perceive that he is in the midst of a new way of life. The following 
fragment from one of his sonnets shows the Gegree of his absolute 
love for God: 


“Who once Thy face le seen shall ne’er that ee forget, 
The tongue that praises Thee, shall sing no lesser worth. 
Let but the man of prayer behold Thee with his eye, — 
Forgot will be his psalm, obeisance and shrine. 

If one should ask the price for which I’d turn from Thee, 
The wealth of both the worlds were insufficient fee. 
Were both worlds filled entire with gardens and with flowers 
No scent like Thine were there in all those rosy bowers. 
Basil and rose are sweet, but sweeter, far, to love; 

The Truly Loved shall ne’er from lover’s thoughts depart. 
When trump of Israfil all creatures shall collect 

May I hear nothing then save Thine eternal fame.” 


On making this faith his own, Yunus becomes a moralist. Morals 
have attracted all great minds, and Yunus, who is attempting to 
build up for himself a new basis of life, does not shrink from propa- 
gating his ideals. For him the world within is everything. What mat- 
ter the outer form, he says, and cries: , 


icin imaret olmadan disindaki mamur nedir? 
“What means this outward show, if naught be sound within?” 
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He declares that truth is such a jewel that once it has been seen, 
to turn and look at anything of lesser value is impossible: 


“The eye which once hath seen Thee; what else can satisfy; 
The soul which once hath felt Thee, how still in flesh remain; 
Who once of Thee hath tasted, what food shall him content: 
The soul with Thee afflicted, what doctor may restore?” 


Once he doubted his own existence. Now he speaks thus of the 
unseen world: 


“This city hath a King whose gifts are unto all; 
Who meets this King finds wealth, who else is nothing worth.” 


Or thus: 


‘How should death come to one in whom Thyself art life? 
The spirit dead would live, if Thou to it shouldest come. 
_ To die for Thee is life, is finding deathless life, 
Since spirit dead will live when Thou to it dost come.” 


But this union which revives the dead spirit is not something to be 
cheaply purchased: 


“The price to pay is thy life, no herds or wealth suffice; 
Will He we love come to hand ere other loves we cede?” 


To possess the truly Beloved one must abandon all earthly loves. 
For to employ. Yunus’ own simile, though love appears simple, it is 
a very long syllable. Almost every great mystic can enter into the 
meaning of Pascal, that great genius of physics and mathematics, 
when he wrote of “comforting, comforting, comforting tears” on the 
night in which he turned to religion. Even after entering upon the 
Way by the door of Humiliation and Resignation, we may still be 
hurled from the heights into the abyss by pride or accident. For this, 
the joy of every truly great man who abandons the world is mixed 
with sadness. To this feeling Yunus gives expression in the following 
words: 

“If I tell thee of that land, wilt thou listen to my words; 

Faring forth to find the Friend, wilt thou join me in that road? 
In that land a vineyard is, bitter poison is its wine, 
Poison which dissolves its cup—darest thou that poison drink? 


Penance lasting all the way is that road’s viaticum; 
Canst thou give away the sweet and thyself the poison quaff?”’ 


In a poem of boundless love for his spiritual counsellor (sheikh) 
are these lines: 


“My Sheikh is the candle to which I the moth am, 

- O lovers, you’re bidden, to burn who is ready? 
Who for God will his goods give, give all he possesses, 
For love’s sake his pride aad, for this who is ready? 
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Ba The martyr they bury with blood on his garments, 
| His life for the Comrade to give who is ready? 

| Now sighs and salt tears are poor Yunus’ employment, © 
The meal cooked with poison to eat who is ready?” 
oe This article began with a criticism of those who regard Yunus as 
—6«he / simple. In quoting now one of the world’s most exquisite poems, I 
-_ shall at the same time try to show how complicated was his per- 
sonality: 

~—Cor “I bear a love for Thee more inward than my soul; 
oh I have a path to Thee more inward than my creed. 

— 3 The Law, the Mystic Way are paths for him who walks, 
«se But fruits of truth are gleaned more inwardly than these. 
hom Who leaves religion’s fold, his deed is blasphemy, 

— Yet blasphemy may be more inward than much faith. 
tm | Say not: I am in me! no longer am I so, 
ft There is a Me in me, more inward than myself. 

_ I cannot touch the One who took myself from me, 
tie For who would dare intrude more inward than the King? 
6h ae They say that Solomon with bird and beast could speak, 
-_ But there’s a Solomon more inward than himself. 
ht God hath Himself revealed to this one and to that, 
: if. But some desire a gift more inward e’en than this. 
«i ae Thy love on me outpoured hath robbed me from myself, 
| ft Oh, what sweet ill is this, too inward far for cure.  - 
ie Poor Yunus is my name, my eye on Thee did chance, 
ef if : Thy slave am I, my rank more inward than all kings’.” 
f gos Time and experience have now done their work. Yunus has fallen 
from scornfulness to entreaty, from intellectuality to repentance, 
fn from self-possession to nothingness, from caprice to the common 
in speech, from arrogance to mortification, from pride to humiliation. 
‘ ti i He has learned that simplicity is the highest goal towards which the 
ft he mind of man may strive. He no longer gathers grapes from the plum 
i branch, for true faith is now his, and he has begun to invite others to 
a af that clear spring from which he has drunk so copiously: 
, “All who ever valour won, reached it through humility; 
; ie He that looketh proudly round, down the stairs shall tumbled 
. if Not a a the deaf man hears, thinks bright day is blackest 
nignt, | 
_s Oh, how blind the sceptic’s eye, though the world is full of light. 
In the heart God sets His throne, on the heart He looks in love, 
| Forfeit are both worlds to thee, if another’s heart thou break. 
Whatsoe’er thou think’st thyself, think the same of other men, 
; This is 4 the Four Books teach, if there’s meaning in their 
word. 


Me. - ~ 
£3 


1 A reference to one of Yunus’ most baffling poems, set in the form of spiritual riddles. 
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It is said: There is a friend who than brother better is, 

Sweeter also than a son, if he be indeed a friend. 

Have you proved that he is true? at his feet, then, lay your head, 
Take and give your very heart, if at all the means you find. 
Have you learned that he is false? give your all and get you free; 
This is wisdom from the great, if to hear your ears are apt. 

Few words are a load for men, many words the load for beasts, 
To the wise, one word’s enough, if in you the matter lies. 


May Yunus ne’er leave the way, nor in proud place take his stand, 


Judgment, flame nor torment see, if his heart on God is set.” 


Now has come the period of unreckoning faith. Yunus sings in the 
purest simplicity of what he believes. With Goethe, who says: “The 
spirit commands, the body is compelled,” so does Yunus declare: 


Can bir ulu kimsedir, beden onun atidir 
“Spirit is a man of might, and his horse the body is.” 


In other poems he affirms that all the Law, morals and the Mystic 
Way itself depend on integrity of the spirit: 


“If man there be who curseth us, God grant him all for which he 
The pe who would me hurt and strike, I'll fall before and kiss 
On hin wh stoneth us with stones, may roses in abundance 
While halla would my torch blot out, may God his torch make 

brighter still.” 


It is not surprising that Yunus proclaimed these doctrines. For 


every great creative spirit which, amid desperate fears, has once set 


foot in this path arrives in the end at these conclusions. Tolstoy is 
our most recent example. For ideals are created, not for singing and 
discussion, but above all to be lived, and to give life. 


Bay BuRHAN TOPRAK 
Translated by F. LYMAN MacCaLLum 


article cn Bure cee the Dr. J. Kingsley Birge in 


For another interesting cha 
The Macdonald Volume, Poon, » Pp. 43-60. 
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SHRINES ON THE NORTHWEST FRONTIER 


No one can live long on the North West Frontier of India without 
hearing of ztarats, or shrines. Some of these are in the villages, some 
by the roadside or even in the streets of the towns. Others may be in 
a lonely spot on the mountainside, far away from any dwelling or 
road; but the well-worn path leads one right there. The fluttering 
flags and the collection of different colored rags soon tell the traveler 
how celebrated it is. Some shrines, of course, are renowned all over 
the Mohammedan world. Among these are the Prophet’s tomb at 
Medina, that of Hussein at Kerbela, and that of Imam Reza at 
Meshed. It is safe to say, however, that there is hardly a village or 
hamlet on the Frontier which has not its own special ztarat. 

Cemeteries are unenclosed, and the common graves, running 
from north to south and facing Mecca, are simply mounds of earth, 
covered generally with a few pebbles and having two standing stones 
to denote a man’s resting-place and three to denote that of a woman. 
Trees are planted by the graves of holy men so that the virtue of the 
deceased may pass into the leaves of the tree. Only men follow a body 
to the cemetery. The grave is dug and a large, flat stone placed on it, 
leaving a space of about three feet to allow the corpse to sit up and 
be questioned by the two Angels of Judgment, Munkar and Nakir, 


as to his belief. Symbols are sometimes carved at the head of a grave, 


denoting the character of the deceased. A cypress of hyssop signifies 


unblemished character and righteous life; a banyan tree, friendship 


tothe poor; trees in fruit, hospitality; a tamarind tree, musical tastes; 
inscriptions of poetry, literary ability; quotations from the Koran, 
or Firdusi, or Hafiz, statesmanship, and so on. 

Many may have heard the story of the Zakkha Khels who, on be- 
ing twitted by a Mullah for not possessing a ziarat, replied: “All 
right! You, a holy man, shall provide us with one!” And he was 
promptly shot and the shame of the un-shrined tribe wiped out! 

Offerings at a shrine vary from one farthing to several rupees, but 
“with empty hands no one visits a shrine.” The money is left in a spe- 
cial place made for it and, even though no one be there to receive it, 
it will be quite safe. The precincts of a shrine are always sacred. Even 

in the land of robbers, anything will be absolutely untouched if un- 


_ der the shadow of a ztarat. 


There is a shrine at Pubbi for rheumatism, and one at Jellozai for 
bad eyes. Sheikh Haider Baba of the seventeenth century cures sore 
throats and helps babies’ teething. Abdul Ghaffur’s shrine on the 
Peshawar road dates from 1800. He was called “one whose prayers 
are heard ”, and he advised people when they visited him: “Do not 
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let your hearts wander; keep them empty for God!” Abdur Rahman's 
grave is at Hazarkhana and dates from 1710. He was a Sufi and one of 
the few Pushtu poets. His songs are sung in every village. Sufi poetry 
is very beautiful and has a charming rhythm and deep meaning, such 
as: “Happy is the way that ends in Thee! Happy is the home where 
Thou art the Guest!” The poet’s grave, renowned for spiritual heal- 
ing, is a very small, insignificant one. Several attempts have been 
made to enlarge it, but it cracks, so each effort has to be given up. 

_ Akhund Darwaza’s shrine, dating from 1580, is in the tamarisk 
grove outside the Gunj Gate of Peshawar and is celebrated for curing 
dullness. Manakka Mullah from near Nowshera, his successor, made 
a good business out of the name of his celebrated forebear, and when 
he died in 1910 he left twenty lakhs of rupees, besides a considerable 
amount of land. His son never goes out but feeds about two or three 
hundred people daily in his langar, or almshouse. Chalgazi Baba’s 


grave outside Martanni, in some miraculous way, grows bigger and 


bigger. It is good for crying babies and, living among the women and 
children of this region, one wonders why it is not more widely pa- 
tronized! There are several graves nine feet long, such as the one in 
Peshawar Cantonments known as Naugaza Pirs. 

The Dooley Rock in the Kohat Pass is well known. The story of 
its origin is told as follows. A wedding party was on its way to the 
new home. The little bride in all her finery was Closely curtained in 
the dooley, . . . while girls and women in their gayest clothes and 


jewelry attended it, dancing and singing to drums and cymbals. The 


men, guns in hand, let off a volley of shots every now and then, and 
others came behind carrying the brightly painted bed, the wedding 
chest, baskets of grain and piled-up platters of saffron rice. Then, 
from the overhanging hills, they spied a robber band. 

“Turn us into stone,” they prayed, “‘but do not let us be shamed!”’ 
Their prayer was heard and they were all turned into the big, square 
rock which anyone can see to this day! The numerous flags show how 
popular it is, and now “you may pray for what you wish—protection 
from robbers, a husband, a baby, or anything else—and you will be 
sure to get it!” 

An insignificant grave a little further on attracted a visitor’s at- 
tention, but no one seemed to know much about it. If you want to 
know folklore, ask a woman! An old lady, passing just then, volun- 
teered to tell the story, which turned out to be rather pathetic. “He 
was a poor traveler,” said she. ‘No one knows from whence he came 
or whither he was going. A man from the hill, spotting him as a 

‘stranger, shot and killed him, but there was nothing on him worth a 
_ Cartridge; so all that could be done to make up for his death was to 
call him a martyr and make him a shrine and put up some flags. Now 
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in floodtime the waters swirl all around, carrying everything else 
away; yet his grave stands untouched!” 

The old lady was presented with two annas for her trouble and 
said, as she wrapped them firmly in the corner of her chaddar, . 

“I will buy a flag with this and put it up for you!” 

To pass from the pathetic to the ludicrous is to tell the story of a 
little shrine below the Malakand hills, near the village of Dargai. Its 
origin is shrouded in mystery for the inhabitants around. Its history | 
dates only from a few years ago when Khair Din, a Punjabi Christian, 
was working there with a band of coolies. . . . A poor Hindu lad © 
died and, as he had no relations nor any of his special caste there, his 
body was left lying by the roadside where he had fallen. Khair Din, 
feeling it to be his Christian duty, took it upon himself to bury the 
lad. He dug a shallow grave, laid the body in it and erected a wooden 
slab to mark the spot. A short while later, while passing the place, 
to his surprise he saw a few sticks put up and bits of rags floating in 
the breeze. A few years passed and the grave was built up in proper 
style with stones, and there was quite a harvest of flags waving about 
it, showing it to be a respectable shrine. No doubt its mysterious ap- 
pearance helps to make it doubly efficacious to the worshippers! . . . 

The belief in the efficacy of shrines is universal. One has only to 
stand near Hajji Bahadur’s shrine in Kohat City, or even at one end 
of the street in which it lies, in the Bazaar, and watch for a few min- 
utes and, except for the townsfolk and shopkeepers, one will hardly 
see a villager or a Border person pass without uplifting his or her 
hands and the men stroking their beards or the place where the 
beard should be. Wandering by on a Thursday evening just after 
sunset, you will see the lights of the various shrines twinkling at you 
out of every corner and from many a little copse or palm grove, or 
even from far away on the hillside. 

It goes to one’s heart to see poor women who have trudged wear- 
ily miles and miles, with an ailing and perhaps dying baby in their 
arms, prostrating themselves at-one of these shrines. They mutter 
long prayers, brush themselves down, present little oil lamps or a 
bit of cloth or food, at the grave of “who-knows-who,” while the liv- 
ing Christ, the great Healer, His heart throbbing with love and com- 
passion, stands by unknown and unrecognized. 

Islam, a religion founded on a Prophet now dead and buried, on 
obsolete laws, sterile precepts, customs and practices of the Dark 
Ages, maintains and even fosters a belief in superstitions and the effi- 
cacy of graves and dead men’s bones. 


FLoraA M. DAVIDSON 


Peshawar, India 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


East is West. By Freya Stark. John Murray, London. pp. 218. 12s. 6d. Illustrated. 
The Arab Island: The Middle East 1939-1943. By Freya Stark. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. pp. 236. $3.50. 


These two volumes are exactly the same in contents but differ in 
title, jacket and illustrations. The British edition has more than 
eighty full-page illustrations, the American only forty-three; the lat- 
ter, however, is on better paper and has better type, with an excellent 
map of Arabia on the jacket. This latest work by Freya Stark tells of 
her war experiences as travelling diplomat in Arabia, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria and Iraq. It is written with her usual felicity of style and 
remarkable sense of word-picturing. The book is profoundly per- 
sonal in its human touches, its insight into oriental character, and its 
sense of humor. It is also an important contribution to a right under- 
standing of the maze of political events during the past decade in the 
Middle East, and the major part Great Britain played on this cheq- 
uer-board of international rivalries. ‘The four parts of the narrative 
deal respectively with journeys and experiences along the Red Sea, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Transjordan, and Iraq. The thesis and argu- 
ment of the author is that the future belongs to the effendis where 
the air-roads of the world converge like the spokes of a wheel in Cairo 
and Baghdad, and brought to them wave after wave of western 
thought and invention of educators and commercial agents and dip- 
lomats, German, Italian, French, Turkish and British, during the 
disturbed pre-war period and in the dark days of the war itself. 

Born in Paris, the daughter of an English sculptor, educated in 
Italy and in London, she has lived in the Near East and close to its 
poe since 1927. Her achievements as traveller and author are 

own to our readers from earlier reviews of The Southern Gates of 
Arabia and Winter in Arabia which have taken their place among the 


_ Classics of travel. Sir Ronald Storrs wrote, “‘At least the equal of Lady © 


Ann Blunt and of Gertrude Bell as a traveller, as a writer, Miss Stark 
is superior to both.” | 

In this book she is thoroughly English and unquestioningly in fa- 
vor of the Empire. She is anti-Zionist, luke-warm toward the mission- 
ary enterprise in the Near East, and wholly convinced that London’s 
policy toward the Arab world is both wise and helpful. The golden 
thread that binds the various chapters together is the scheme, 
fathered by her visits, of a “Brotherhood of Freedom” (pp. 61, 64, 65, 
68, 92, 181-186, 198, 199 etc.). But she does not tell clearly what are 
the ——— the aims or the constitution of this brotherhood with 
its thousands of members, Moslem, Christian and Jewish, with its 
badge of V for victory and two hands of friendship joined. Democ- 
racy and loyalty to British aims during the war were apparently its 
slogans; but we find scarce mention of the crux of freedom in the 
Orient, religious intolerance based on Islamic law and culture. 

The author states that three main factors produced a renaissance 
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and a new middle class in the Near East, namely, “the internal com- 
bustion engine, American education and British government.” But 


she fails to state that Protestant or Catholic missionaries founded the 
earliest printing-press, translated the Bible and Christian literature 
into several languages, prepared the first modern educational text- 
books on the sciences, opened the first schools for girls, built colleges 
and universities and hospitals, and were the real cause of The Arab 
Awakening, as George Antonius admits in his book with that title. A 
single page in the Introduction gives the credit for some of this intel- 
eck aaa social revolution to American schools, but throughout 
this volume as in her Letters from Syria (written in 1927-28) Freya 
Stark still looks askance at missions, never seems to have penetrated 
to their real motive or aim and generally ignores their undoubted 
and abiding influence on the thought and life of the people. 

Yet surely every missionary should read these fascinating pages of 
brave adventure, warm sympathy for people of all sorts, and wise in- 
terpretation of the social and political movements that are stirring the 
Arab world. Who can resist a writer when she puts a paragraph in a 
sentence and paints a picture in twelve words: ““I’o anyone born to 
the climate of South Arabia the engine-rooms of ships are not un- 


pleasant.” ““The little Gehennoms that go for Red Sea harbors.”” Arab | 


women “who look eternity in the face with the birth of their children 
and time with the passing of their youth.” ““The art of advertisement 


—untruthfulness combined with repetition.” “At the peak of Rom-— 


mel’s advance the British ambassador in Cairo arranged for new 


_ paint on his garden railings, more encouraging than many a public 
speech.” “The Holy cities of Najf and Kerbela wrapped in theologic 
veils.” The small towns north of Baghdad are “like an archipelago of © 


islands each with its history, often infinitely long, each with its char- 
acter, brought from who knows what far migration, scarce remem- 
bered but fostered by isolation—now threaded together by the ram- 
shackle cars and ash-colored buses that tilt and rattle through the 
provincial dust.” And Tripoli is seen from an air-plane as “neat fields 
uared and tended, Italy’s derelict colonial dream.” “In Iraq as else- 
where the result of the German fever is a ruined generation, though 
possibly less poisoned than elsewhere.” 
This new book by Freya Stark will be eagerly read by all who love 
the Near East and its diverse populations. 
SAMUEL M. ZWEMER 
New York City | 


A Manual of Hadith. By Maulana Muhammad Ali, M.A., LI.B. The Abeadiyye 


Anjuman Isha‘at-i-Islam. Dar-ul-Kutub, Islamiya. Lahore, India. pp. 409. 20s/—. 


The author of this useful collection of Moslem traditions is well 
known for his earlier books, especially his English Translation of the 
Holy Koran with Commentary and Arabic Text. 

The Preface states that he has now written more than “‘six thou- 
sand pages in English and ten thousand pages in Urdu,” of Islamic 
propaganda literature. The present work, we are told, is to fill the 
need of English converts to Islam and “‘it is a faithful picture of the 
culture of Islam at its source.” It is, except for the great number of 
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omissions and the tendency of the abundant notes to mitigate the 
outspoken and crass features of the sections that deal with, e.g., puri- 
fication, jzhad and divorce. 

The author has succeeded in furnishing an excellent compendium 
of the Sahih of Bukhari and has drawn freely on the Mishkat, ren- 
dered into English by Captain Matthews in 1870. The latter is now 
very rare but contained the whole of one celebrated collection of 
hadith. The present volume has 690 traditions, of which 513 are 
taken from Bukhari. The rest are from fifteen other collections, all of 
them carefully noted. The contents follow those of the standard 
Arabic theologians, beginning with Revelation and Iman (Faith) 
and then covering the five pillars of witness, prayer, fasting, pilgrim- 
age and alms-giving. Then follow sections on jzhdd, marriage, di- 
vorce, buying, selling, food, drink, toilet, ethics and the state. The 
Arabic text is vowelled and beautifully printed, opposite the English 
translation. Copious notes occupy the lower part of the page and we 
congratulate printers and proof-readers on the success of a difficult 
task. 

A second feature of the book is unique. The author gives a brief 
note at the head of each section with parallel quotations from the 
Koran, that summarize its teaching, thus binding the traditions to 
the original revelation. As a uséful compendium and as an introduc- 
_ tion to the immense collection of hadith, this is an admirable piece 
of work. But it is in no sense a critical study of Tradition in Islam; 
for this we must turn to Goldziher, Juynboll, Néldeke and other 
Western scholars. : 

A word is necessary regarding the voluminous notes. These are 
not the voice of orthodox Islam nor of Turkish-Egyptian-Indian 
_modern Islam; they are, as they were in the author’s edition of the 
Koran, Ahmadiyya notes and based on the claims of “the great Mus- 
lim reformer of this age, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian.” There 
are scores of striking examples, of which we select only two. On page 
256 a tradition is given that “Allah will raise up in every century one 
who shall revive the faith.” This, in a long footnote, is a prophecy of 


the coming of Mirza Ahmad! ee 267 we have ari explanation of 
t 


the Arabic word ntkah, which, after glossing over the root-meaning, 
explains the teaching of the Koran and Traditions in regard to mar- 
riage. “The rule is monogamy, it is a contract for life, it is means of 
mora] elevation and spiritual exaltation”—all this “according to the 
sunna of the Holy Prophet.” And on the following page: “‘temporary 
marriage, mut‘a, was allowed by the Holy Prophet,” only in war! To 
_a Christian reader, the constant use of the words Holy Prophet and 
Holy Koran are offensive, because he is accustomed to the New Testa- 
ment use of these words and their connotation. It is an innovation in 
Moslem vocabulary. The word quddis (holy) is rare in the Koran. 
Three times it is applied to Jesus Christ (4: 69; 21: g1 and 66: 12), 
never to Mohammed nor to the Koran. There are other honorific 
words and titles that historically have been used for the Prophet, his 
book and his traditions. In fact, Hadith Qudsi is the technical word 
only used for a collection of traditions referred back to God himself, 
outside of the Koran revelation. 

It may be permitted to add that the notes in the section on jihad 
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are curious reading at a time when the green-banner is unfurled in 
— Holy war, we are told, means missionary activity by the press! 
oslems fought only in self-defence. “The invitation to Islam was 
not accompanied by any threat of hostilities.” “Muslims could not use 
the sword otherwise than in defence,”—and that is said to be the 
meaning of the famous tradition, “Paradise is under the shadow of 
swords!” Buy the book, but use the footnotes with sgn i 


Makhzanol Asrar: the Treasury of Mysteries of Nezami of Ganjeh, translated for 
the First Time from the Persian, with an Introductory Essay on the Life and 
Times of Nezami, by Gholam Hosein Darab. London, 1945. Arthur Probsthain. 
8vo. xvi, 258, with one illustration. Price 24 sh. 


Few poets in any land can have enjoyed the popularity that 
Nizami of Ganja has had, both in his own country and in the neigh- 
bouring lands where Persian is known and read for pleasure, and has 
maintained from his own lifetime down to the present day. There are 
several references in his own works which indicate that his verses were 
much appreciated by his contemporaries, and the present reviewer 
can well remember how the teachers of Persian in modern India 
would always insist that there was no author a student could read who 
would convey such an impression of the riches and elegance of the 
Persian language as this same Nizami. It is difficult, however, if not 
impossible, to convey the peculiar merits of such a writer to readers 
in another language. What gives the peculiar charm to individual 
verses and groups of verses, and moves the Oriental reader to such 
rapture, is partly the choice and the arrangement of words, and 
partly the skill demonstrated in subtle allusion conveyed by the 
words and combinations of words used. Obviously this can only be 
appreciated by someone thoroughly familiar with the original lan- 
guage, and with the historical and cultural background. For ex- 
ample, a line may refer in its context to a purely mundane and con- 
temporary matter, yet the first hemstich, by the way it is worded, is 
intended to call to mind a verse from the Qur’4n, and the wording of 


the second hemstich subtly suggests a famous passage in Firdawsi. 


Naturally, only readers familiar by long use with the Arabic text of 
the Qur'an and with the poem of Firdawsi will catch the references, 
and appreciate the skill and elegance with which the combination 
has been made; and a translation into another tongue, while it may 
give quite accurately the meaning of the verse, can rarely, if ever, 
convey the other things that the wording of the original suggests. 
The fame of Nizami rests on his Khamseh, or collection of five 
epic poems, for though he wrote other types of verses, MSS. of any of 
his works other than the Khamseh seem to be rare, and were appar- 
ently little known. Each of the five epics, however, has had a fame of 
its own. The Sthandernameh, as its name implies, is based on the 
Oriental romance of Alexander the Great; the Khusraw u-Shirin is a 
romance in verse dealing with the loves of the Sasanian monarch 
Khusraw Parwiz and the beautiful Shirin; the Laila u-Majniin is a 
simpler love story based on the tales of the Bedouin poet Qais al- 
‘Amiri; the Haft Patkar deals with the even more famous Sasanian 
prince Bahram Gar and the stories related to him by the seven king’s 
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daughters with whom he was in love. Of these the Sikandernameh 
has been translated by H. W. Clarke (1881), the Laila u-Majniin by 
_ j. Atkinson (1894), and the Haft Patkar by C. E, Wilson (1924). 

The Makhzan al-Asrér, or Treasury of Secrets, is in many ways 
very different from the other four. It has no epic theme running 
through it, and while it has many stories, some of which have become 
the subjects of celebrated paintings by the Persian miniaturists, and 
thus given this member of the Khamseh greater celebrity in certain 
quarters than its more attractive companion poems, it is for the most 
part a didactic poem where the stories serve as illustrations of the 
lessons taught. It is much duller and prosier than its companion 
pieces, and if anything even more overloaded with learned allusion 

and reference. The poem is of 2262 verses divided into twenty-four 
sections of unequal length. There are four opening devotional sec- 
tions, and then twenty “discourses,” each on some subject for pious 
meditation, such as “On Contempt for the World,” “On the Aban- 
donment of Worldly Dignities,” “On Devotion and Solitude,” etc., 
each being somewhat in the nature of a homily, and leading up toa 
story to point the moral, “‘the Story of the Hajji and the Safi,” “the 
Story of the Ascetic who broke his Vow,” “‘the Story of a Sage and his 
Disciples,” etc., stories, which, as mentioned above, lent themselves 
rather well to the art of the illustrator, and a sample of which art 
from the Chester Beatty Collection is reproduced as frontispiece to 
the volume. 

Gholam Hosein Darab, who is Senior Lecturer in Persian at the 
London School of Oriental Studies, has translated the poem in full 
from Wahid Dastgardi’s edition printed at Teheran in 1934. The 
English idiom of the translation is somewhat peculiar in places, but 
on the whole it is remarkable how well he has succeeded in setting 
down in readable English the oft over-florid verses of his original. To 
the whole he has prefixed a lengthy Introduction, discussing first the 
Life, and then the Times, of Nizami. The latter, in which he gives a 
very brief account of the situation in the poet’s world under the 
‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad, of the Seljuqs and the Shahs of 
Kharazm, of the Atabeks and the Fatimids, of the Assassins and the 
Ghaznevid Empire, covers well known ground and is remarkable 
mostly for the author’s curious system of transliteration, whereby 
names ancient and modern, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, are all re- 
produced as they are pronounced in modern Persia, which may give 
satisfaction to the author, but will probably be only an annoyance to 
readers accustomed to the standard forms of transliteration. In the 
section on the Life of Nizami he breaks new ground, seeking to estab- 
lish accurate dates for the various events in the poet’s life by carefully 
combing the poems for all possible references which may be used to 
establish such dates. As a result he differs sharply from the dates sug- 
gested by previous scholars, but his conclusions, based often on inter- 
pretation of words and phrases in the poems, seem at times, to this 
reviewer at least, to be extremely dubious. 

Like some of his predecessors he insists that this poem of Nizami is 
highly mystical. One may be permitted to doubt this. That the poet 
was a very religious man is undoubtedly true, and that the poem 
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bears witness to his sincere piety is even more obviously true. It is 
undeniable that a great number of the pious reflections scattered 
throughout the poem can be used as texts for $ufi meditations, just 
as verses from that most unmystical book the Qur’an have been. 
There is nothing, however, of the quality of mystical experience here 
that we find, for example, in Jalalu’d-Din Rumi. If the meaning of © 
mysticism is watered down till it means no more than deeply relli- 
gious feeling, then this poem may be regarded as mystical, but if 
mysticism is the high doctrine of the Sifis it is hard to find any of it 
here. | 

The translator has an enthusiastic admiration for his author and 
speaks of him in somewhat extravagant eulogy. It is a pity that he has 
not been able to utilize the best European work on his author, Wil- | 
helm Bacher’s Nizami’s Leben und Werke appears only in quotations ~ 


_ by E. G. Browne, and the more recent work of Hellmut Ritter, Uber 


die Bildersprache Nizamis, not at all. The work appears as-No. 
XX VII of Probsthain’s Oriental Series, and has been printed with all 
the care usual in their work. Its usefulness to students of Persian read- 


_ ing the poet will be great, and for this reason alone it is assured of a 


good reception. Its price, however, is formidable. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
New York City 


Al-Katib al-Misri. Vol. 1, No. 1 (October 1945). Published by Dar al-Katib al- 
Misri, 5 Sh. Qantarat al-Dikkah, Cairo. Annual subscription, Egyptian Piasters 
120, or equivalent. 

This first number of al-Katib al-Misri (The Egyptian Bookman) 
is edited by Dr. Taha Hussein Bey, foremost littérateur of the Arabic 
world. It is to appear each month and deal with cultural subjects. ~ 
Articles by eastern and western authors will appear first in this — 
magazine, together with translations of articles. Professor Hasan 
Mahmoud, librarian of the Fouad I University, is the editorial secre- 
tary. The fourteen articles of the present issue include one by the 
accomplished writer, Mme. Suhair al-Qalamawi, who already has 
three books to her credit. | 

E. E. C. 


Kreuz und Halbmond: Der Islam als missionarisches Problem. By Fritz Blanke, 
Missionsbuchhandlung 1941; pp. 16. : 

This is first of a series on Islam and missions of which two others 
have also been published—Evangelium und Islam and Zeugendienst 
fiir Christus. They are a popular presentation of the validity, neces- 
sity and method of pressing the p ereses of Jesus Christ on Moslems. 
The present writer, Blanke, with Blum-Ernst and Kellerhals, are 
evangelical in their — and each has had experience with Mos- 
lems. Islam may be disintegrating in its old dogmas and traditions, 
but Nationalism has given it a new lease of life and a new angle of _— 
fanatic opposition to the Gospel message. The deepest reason, how- 
ever, why Islam is everywhere so recalcitrant to ist’s message is 
put into these pregnant words: “Islam corporately has become im- 
mune to evangelism because Mohammed inoculated all his followers 
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with a weak Christology, a very diluted form of the Christian cult 
and message. Now they are unaffected by the fullness of its glory.” 
Meanwhile Mohammed has received his apotheosis, pre-existence, 
wer of intercession, sinless example, etc., and eclipses our Saviour. 

t is a very thoughtful brochure although its view of the present po- 
litical and social state of the world of Islam dates from 1940. 
Z. 


New York City 


L’Europe et I’Islam. By Prince Aga Khan and Dr. Zaki Ali; Publisher, Anne- 
masse, Genéve. pp: 76. Fr. 3. 

This is the second small volume by these joint authors. The 
earlier one, Glimpses of Islam, was reviewed in our last issue. This 
has a similar aim, namely to plead the cause of Islamic peoples before 
the court of western opinion. Aga Khan believes, as in the first chap- 
ter, that panislamism is the expression of group and faith loyalty of 
all true believers and has social and religious, not political signif- 
icance. It goes back to the Koran statement (49: 10) “all believers 
are brothers.”” This brotherhood of Islam does not constitute a men- 
ace to Christendom but may even be a directive for the war-torn and 
distracted nations of Europe. Dr. Zaki Ali again draws a picture of the 

at cultural debt that Europe owes Islam in science, medicine, 
philosophy and geography. It is an excellent although a somewhat 
over-statement of that legacy of Islam to which western scholars have 
often called attention. The third and last brief chapter appeals to the 
_ UNA and other international groups to = this debt by fair deal- 
ing and granting political liberty to Moslems everywhere. ‘The bar- 
rier to reconciliation between Islam and Christianity is lack of un- 
derstanding of the former by the latter. ““The peoples of Islam extend 
to Europe a sincere and friendly hand, but the condition for confi- 
dence and cooperation is that there be equality and liberty and sov- 
ereignty with absolute respect of their religion and that their institu- 
tions be preserved intact.”” There is no discussion of.religious liberty 
for minorities who are under Moslem rule. 

Z. 


New York City. 
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The Aga Khan Once Again 


Our Current Topics have frequently during the past decades re- 
ferred to H.H. the Aga Khan. Here is more light on his astonishing 
place in the estimate of the Ismailiyah sect, of which he is the head. 

London, Nov. 16 [Reuters]—The Aga Khan, head of millions 
of Indian Moslems, next year will give to charity the value of his 
weight in diamonds. The weighing ceremonies at Bombay on March 
20 and Dar-es-Salaam April 17, will mark the diamond jubilee of the 
_245-pound leader of the Moslem community at Ismali-Khoja. 

His value in diamonds will be approximately $1,600,000. His 
weight in gold at the time of his golden jubilee was only $80,000. 

More than half a million carats of rough diamonds will be 
brought from London for the occasion. 


Post-War Plans and Needs in North Africa 


The Rev. T. J. P. Warren, Superintendent of the North Africa 
Mission, said in a recent address: 

One of the important features of the future will be the oppor- 
tunity for the creation and spread of literature both in French and 
Arabic. We must learn what is at our disposal in the way of existing 
material and then seek to furnish what is lacking. ‘There is an enor- 
mous supply of material available, so we must'find ways of circulat- 
ing it. This may require special study and preparation. We have spe- 
cialists in this kind of work, and we must use them to teach others. 

We need more book shops, not merely Bible depéts. The very 
term savours too much of deposited stocks; they must ut into cir- 
culation. An attractive display is a great help, but, as will be readily 
seen, this can be no haphazard, spasmodic service. A book shop with 
a comfortable reading room might be much better than a public hall, 
and in any case a valuable adjunct to it. 

We need writers and translators; we need people of artistic gifts 
and training to illustrate books, to study and teach arts and crafts. — 
We need distributors, salesmen and saleswomen for the dissemina- 
tion of literature and the exposition, but above all the demonstration 
in daily life of Christian ethics, in peace and joy, in truth and love. 

We need partners at home, who will pray and give so that the 
work may be done. It will probably cost twice as much to do the work 
after the war as it did before. To our su ers we say, as Mr. 
Churchill did: “Give us the tools, and we will finish the job!” cS 

We need sympathy and understanding on the part of our friends 
at home. It is difficult to convey an accurate picture of the situation; . 
it is so easy to make it too optimistic or too pessimistic, according to 
our own. temperament. God uses all kind of people in His work, and 
blesses all kind of methods, providing that all is done for His glory 
and in the fulfilment of His Will. | 
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Work for Educated Moslems 


A Jesuit Missionary writes: 

In no groups, whether racial or national, does the educated class 
enjoy so much prestige or exercise so much positive influence for 
good or bad, as on backward or frustrated groups who have suddenly 
awakened to a consciousness of their own importance and regard 
with a jealous eye all that seems to touch their new-found dignity. 
This newly awakened consciousness makes them susceptible to all 
that their “emancipated” brethren are willing to propose. The dan- 

lies in the fact of an indiscriminating receptivity joined to the 
youthful ardor that usually characterizes such beginnings. 

Islamic groups are a case in point. The nearly quarter of a billion 
(221 million) beings who compose them are suddenly awakening 
from their lethargy. The old consciousness of racial superiority and 
contempt of things western that wrapped them up in a smug, im- 
penetrable conceit is disappearing. This smugness accounted for the 
stagnation in the fields of art, culture and literature that hitherto 
characterized Islamism. Atatiirk particularly gave the movement an 
impetus in Turkey that has communicated itself to other Islamic 
countries. His methods were certainly radical but he impressed upon 
his people the necessity of education for their survival and as befit- 
ting their racial dignity. 

The need for an apostolate among the educated Moslems is evi- 
dent, the time propitious. What we need now are methods and espe- 
cially means: more schools, more literature. The spoken and written 
word is like a seed planted in the mind. We are not always certain it 
is going to germinate or when. Ideas usually make their way slowly, 
but once they have gathered momentum, proceed with terrible force. 
Its time of incubation is uncertain, but matured, its power is difficult 
to gauge. It can be an ennobling thing or it can be devastating. This 
war has shown us the considerable amount of latent danger in per- 
verted ideologies. We must bend our efforts towards the widespread 
dissemination of correct ones among the Moslems. They are a group 
too important to be ignored. And when es of feeding the 
hungry, He was not thinking merely of their bodies but particularly 

. of their souls. | 
_. The White Fathers, realizing the necessity and importance of a 
work of this kind, established an Arabic Institute of Higher Studies, 


IBLA, at Tunis. Its work is twofold. First, its + Sr Oe chosen and 


highly trained staff is giving a full course in Islamology, language, 


customs, literature, psychology, etc., to younger priests. Secondly, 
these men have already begun to make contact with the educated 
Mohammedans. Arabic professors, professional men, sheikhs, stu- 
dents and others are frequent visitors at IBLA where conferences, dis- 
cussions, informal talks and open forums are held. 

Organizing a work of this kind even on modest lines was not 
child’s play. There were tentative programs, revisions, adaptations 
and all the consequent but necessary effort that experience exacts if 
it is to be profitable. The difficulties of the start overcome, it can 
now envisage expansion and development. We may justifiably look 
’ with pride to the foresight that prompted its foundation, the courage 
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that carried it through its critical beginnings and wish it a glorious 


future. 

‘It is for this effort, one example among many of the “missionary 
works among educated Mohammedans,” that your prayers are asked 
during this month. God always listens to prayer. 


—White Fathers Missions 


In the Bookshop at Khartoum 


Bishop Gwynne of the Sudan gave a vivid picture of what goes 
on through books and reading: | 

In the Sudan people are only now learning to read. In the Gordon 
College the young men are really well educated, but have yet to learn 
to read in their leisure time. The newspaper instituted an enquiry 
as to whether the young men went on with their education and read- 
ing after they left school and college. The general reply was, “After 
my work I eat, then sleep a while, then get up and sit and think of 
many things, and spend the rest of the time in the café!” We have to 
develop in them the love of literature. As I said, we have in Khartoum 
a bookshop, but most of the sales go through the colporteurs who sell 
the books of this society and our own. I myself do a bit of colpor- 
tage sometimes. I used to take copies of the Life of Gordon round 
with me. Once I went to El Fasher and while there asked a Syrian 
merchant to take some copies and sell them. He took them, but 
thought he would not sell one. He said, “If I ask 5 piastres for a book, 
peop e will say that is too much. I can buy a bucket for 2 piastres.” 

he Japanese were flooding the market with cheap goods and they 
could buy a native bath for 2 piastres.. : 

We have also quite educated men among the Moslem officials, 
and their education leaves them very little faith in Islam. They do 
not talk about it at all, but their faith in Islam decreases. They order 
from our bookshop Fabian books, books leaving out religion. They 
fight shy of any publication mentioning religion, but they will buy 
biographies. At Omdurman where the ple are nearly all Mos- 
lems, hundreds of young students in the Government school will buy 
biographies. The Life of Aggrey was put on sale, and though it was 
expensive we sold a large number of copies. We are trying to per- 
suade both the societies to produce good stories with good moral 
teaching. Mr. Hamilton, the Bible Society Agent, says he sells hun- 
dreds of little Gospels in Arabic. One day recently I was visiting a 
friend of mine who used to teach me Arabic, and who is dying now in 
Omdurman, and had asked me to visit him. He asked me to pray for 
him, and I found that he had the Gospels under his pillow and read 
them, but would hardly like to tell his friends so. | 


Changing Arab World 


Anne O’Hare McCormick, widely known correspondent for the 
New York Times, wrote an article for the Times under the caption 
“New Currents Stir the World of Genesis,” pointing out that this 
land “long a back-water choked with the driftwood of dead civiliza- 
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tion is stirred by new currents that will make it a ‘problem area’ for 
a long time to come.” Those who follow the news realize that there 
is a new spirit of nationalism and racial consciousness among the 
Arabs, The long talked of Arab League has become a reality. The 
Arab States today stand together and can become a powerful force 
in world affairs. These countries occupy a strategic position in rela- 
tion to world trade routes by land, by sea and by air. This being the 
case, reports from the mission agencies are of great importance, Dr. 
Paul Harrison says: “Demands on the Mason Memorial Hospital 
have grown beyond all previous dreams. Wards are always crowded: 
a 75-bed hospital houses 127 patients, including members of the royal 
family, Bedouin from the desert, pearl divers and fisher folk, mer- 
chants from the Pirate Coast, Indians and Americans. Last year 1,100 
major and 1,700 minor operations were performed. Special ‘eye tour’ 
was undertaken in Hassa where only eye cases were seen. Thousands 
were treated. The clergyman accompanied the doctor and was ac- 
cepted cordially by the King and the people.” 

Bahrein Women’s Medical Centre reports that Dr. Esther Barny 


Ames had received a personal invitation from the King of Arabia to" 


come for a month every six months, as a standing order, to be the 
official doctor to the palace women. Kuwait and Amarah report in- 
creased opportunities in both men’s and women’s work. Mission 
Schools have played no small part in the growing thirst for education 
throughout the country; even the most primitive Moslems are 
anxious to become literate, and the Koran schools are dwindling. Dr. 
John Van Ess writes: ““Thousands of men and boys have met 
Christ face to face from two to eight years each, every school day in 
the year. Many of them now hold positions of responsibility and trust 
in state and society. The sons of many of them are now in school 
profiting by their fathers’ newer outlook and by the changed home en- 
vironment of at least a friendly attitude towards thie Gospel, and the 
promise of an early arrival of the time when a convert’s enemies shall 
not be those of his own household.” 


On the Northwest Frontier of India 


_ Never, perhaps, has medical missionary work in India, particu- 
larly on the North-West Frontier, faced so critical a situation as at 
_ the present time. Whereas some lands are practically closed to the 
Gospel, here the door stands wide open, but, through lack of person- 
nel, irrecoverable opportunities to win the land for Christ are slip- 
ping away. This is the distressing story which Sir Henry Holland, 
the world-famed eye specialist, now on a brief furlough in this coun- 
try, has to tell. Although over seventy years of age, he is returning to 
India early in December, rejoicing in the health which God has given 
him, that he may resume his work, which by his own skill and that 
of doctors working under his direction, has given sight to some 70,000 
of India’s blind. It was for this distinguished service that he received 
his knighthood in 1936. ° 

Throughout his missionary career, which began in 1900, Sir 
Henry has been attached to the C.M.S. Hospital at Quetta, which, it 
will be remembered, was destroyed by earthquake in 1935, many 
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Sc and some of the staff losing their lives, Sir Henry himself 
aving to be rescued from the ruins, his injuries, in the mercy of God, 
being but superficial. At the end of his last furlough, nine years ago, 
he went back to rebuild the hospital on an earthquake-resisting basis, 
and in 1940 it was opened as a hospital jointly conducted by the 
C.M.S. and C.E.Z.M.S. by Lady Linlithgow, wife of the then Viceroy, 
with 200 beds—izo0 for men and 80 for women. 

Recently the hospital buildings, consisting of a series of sheds, 
were rendered uninhabitable by excessive rains. Undaunted by this 
new difficulty, Sir Henry obtained thirty military “E.P.” tents in 
which to accommodate his patients. These were visited by Lady Dow, 
wife of the Governor of Sind. Horrified that one who was doing so 
much for the people of Sind should be expected to perform oper- 
ations in such unsuitable conditions, she immediately opened a fund 
and in six months collected £9,000. The Government, which has al- 
ways given Sir Henry sympathetic support, voted between £60 and 
£70. British officers also gave generously, and as the result of interest 
aroused and help given, a fine new hospital in reinforced concrete is 
now in course of erection. ‘Thus, when the time comes for Sir Henry 
to retire, his two sons, each of whom offered himself quite inde- 

dently for medical missionary service in India, will have a mod- 
ern building in which to continue the work. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


By SuE MOLLESON FOSTER 
Union Theological Seminary Library 


I. GENERAL 

CHRISTIANS AS Zionists. M. Z. Frank. (In The Chicago Jewish 
Forum, Chicago. Winter, 1945-46. pp. 86-91). | 

Résumés of the lives of men like Henri Dunant, the Prince de 

+ Ligne and Anthony Ashley Cooper who strove for a Palestinian 
home for both Jews and Arabs. 

LIBRARIES DURING THE MusLIM RULE IN INIA. S. A. Zafar Nadvi. 
pe Culture, Hyderabad. October, 1945. pp. 329- 
347): 

Lists and describes various collections—some still in existence— 
containing great bibliographical treasures. | 
MODERN TURKISH LITERATURE. His Excellency Rusen Esref Un- 

, aydin. (In the’Royal Central Asian Journal, London. July- 

October, 1945. pp. 314-319). | 

Although no bibliographical data are given, many authors 
and titles are listed and some critical material is supplied. 
Music AND MUSICIANS OF THE CourT OF SHAH JAHAN. Dr. A. 

Halim. (In Islamic Culture, Hyderabad. October, 1945. pp. 
354-360). 

Fagirullah’s Rag Darpan and Man Kautuhal (1661 and 1665) 
furnish a full account of musical achievements of an epoch dur- 
ing which Indian and Persian music coalesced. | 
War- TIME EXPLORATION WITH THE SUDAN DEFENSE FORCE IN THE 

LIBYAN DESERT, 1941-43. Capt. J. W. Wright. (In The Geo- 
graphical Journal, London. March-April, 1945. ‘pp. 100- 

Well illustrated article about a region which is now so com- 
pletely mapped that it can be travelled without danger or diffi- 


culty. 


II. ARABIA . | | 
THREE DOCUMENTS ON THE HIsTorRy OF CHRISTIANITY IN SOUTH 
AraBiA. Arthur Jeffery. (In the Anglican Theological Re- 

view, Evanston, Illinois. July, 1945. pp. 185-205). 
Presents translations of and comments on a selection on Phe- 
mion from Ibn Hisham’s Sirat-an-Nabi, the Acts of Azqir, and a 
letter by Simeon, Bishop of the Persian Christians, giving an ac- 

count of the Himyarite martyrs. 


Ill. HISTORY OF ISLAM 
THE ARABS’ KNOWLEDGE OF CEYLON. Professor Nafis Ahmad. (In 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad. July, 1945. pp. 223-241). 
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An historical survey showing Moslem contact with the island 
as early as the days of the Pious Caliphs. 

THE BATTLE oF At-QAnistyyA. Dr. S. M. Yusuf. (In Islamic Cul- 
ture, Hyderabad. January, 1945. pp. 1-28). 

Describes the historic encounter in which the Arabs, under the 
command of that superb military genius ‘Umar, broke the might 
of the Persians. 

MARAKISH, THE HEART OF THE MAGuHrRIB. (In The Arab World, 
New York. Autumn issue, 1945. pp. 62-69). 

Sketches part of the early history of this vital city, whose think- 
ers exercised considerable influence on the development of Eu- 
ropean culture. 
OPHEL AGAIN. J. W. Crowfoot. (In The Palestine Exploration 

Quarterly, London. July-October, 1945. pp. 66-104). ; 

Offers a general survey of Roman, Byzantine, Arab, Latin, 

Egyptian, and Turkish occupations, accompanied by plans and 


photographs. 


IV. KORAN. TRADITION. THEOLOGY 


Tue NATuRE OF LAw IN MUGHAL INDIA AND THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF CRIMINAL Justice. (In The Calcutta Review, Calcutta. . 


October, 1945. PP. 4-8). 
An historical study. 


V. RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE 


BAHRAIN: PORT OF PEARLS AND PETROLEUM. Maynard Owen 
Williams. ae The National Geographic Magazine, Wash- 
ington, D. C. February, 1946. pp. 195-210). 

Tells of customs, social conditions and economic prospects of 
- island possessing archeological remains thousands of years 
old. | 
‘THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN TuRKEY. John Sutherland. (In 

The Astatic Review, London. October, 1945. pp. 385-386). 

Outlines the history and scope of the movement which has 
just held its first National Congress in Ankara and which has — 
four main lines of development—agriculture, handicrafts, build- 
ing and consumer activities. 

FEEDING THE MIDDLE East IN WarR-TIME. Keith A. H. Murray. 
(In the Royal Central Asian Journal, London. July-Oc- 
tober, 1945. Pp- 233-247). 

_ Describes the work of the Middle East Supply Centre in caring | 

for the needs of about eighty-one million people scattered over 

an area of four and three quarter million square miles. 

THE WATERWAYS OF ‘TraQ. Lieut.-Col. Lionel Dimmock. (In the 
Royal Central Asian Journal, London. July-October, 1945. 
PPp- 307-313). 

Discusses ible development of the marshlands lying be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates rivers and points out the diffi- 
culties to be met in dealing with the inhabitants of the region. 
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VI. POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A Brier SKETCH OF THE POLICY OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC. Ad- 
miral Sir Howard Kelly. (In the Royal Central Asian 
Journal, London. July-October, 1945. pp. 248-257). 

Praises the moral courage of Turkey in refusing aid to Ger- 
many in the recent war and suggests many commercial opportu- 
_ nitiés now open to Britain. 

InpDIA: THE WAVELL PLAN. (In The Round Table, London. 
September, 1945. Pp. 344-350). 

Analyzes the pros and cons and finds lack of acceptance due to 
Moslem fear of Hindu domination. 

THE NETHERLANDS EAstT INDIES AFTER THREE YEARS OF WAR. (In 
The Astatic Review, London. October, 1945. pp. 383-385). 

A grim picture of the devastating results of Japanese cruelty 
and oppression. 

THE SovigET UNION AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. Maurice Pernet. 
(In The Fortnightly, London. December, 1945. pp. 363- 
368). 

An historical survey of Russia’s previous activities in the area 
and a consideration of her present demands for air bases and 

rts of call and for her share in controlling Gibraltar, the Suez 

- Canal and the Dardanelles. 

THE PALESTINE REALITY. Jabir Shibli. (In The Catholic World, 

New York. January, 1946. pp. 301-310). 

Presents a detailed study of the problem from an Arab dc 

of view and indicates possi ible icles of the existing dea 


' VII. TTHE NEAR EAST 


BILAN DE NOTRE PRESTIGE AU LEVANT. Lewis Barjon. (In Etudes, 
Paris. Juillet-Aoat, 1945. pp. 88-104). 

The “balance sheet” shows that although political mistakes 
have been made and much honor was lost in the débacle of 1940, 
France can still reestablish herself because of the.love and esteem 
she has built up through generations. 

CONFLICT PATTERNS IN THE NEAR East. Werner J. Cahnman. (In 
The Chicago Jewish Forum, Chicago. Winter, 1945-46. pp. 
81-85). 


Studies Anglo-Soviet aspirations in the region and finds in — 


them material for another world war unless power politics give 

place to genuine world-mindedness. 

THE EMPIRE AND THE MIppL_E East. (In The Round Table, Lon- 
don. December, 1945. pp. 26-34). 

Attempts to show how vital domination in the Middle East is 
to the security and moral standing of Great Britain and how it 
can be realized by fair and imaginative political practices. 
FRENCH DIFFICULTIES IN THE MIppLE East. Charles-André Julien. 

(In Foreign Affairs, New York. January, 1946. pp. 327-336). 

Offers a survey of the “perverted” situation from the begin- 
ning of the Syro-Lebanese mandate after World War I to the 
complete collapse of French rule in 1943, when the British Army 
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